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British poet and essayist Matthew Arnold (1822-1888)^ using 
experiences accumulated as a school inspector traveling between 
England and the Continent to compare British ana French schools^ 
composed the ^em "Dbver Beach" in 1850. In it he sought to put 
into words his Peelings as he stood on the British shore looking at 
the English Channel with the French coast in the distance. 
''Listen," Arnoid (1963) asks his imaginary or real compahldh^ Dp 
you hear "the grating roar/ of pebbles which the waves draw back 
and fling^ At their return, up the high^strarid^ begin and cease^ 
and then again begin?" ^pp^ 210-211). The same "eternal note of 
sadness" was also heaid by Sophocles (4g6?-4G6 E G:) nearly 2.500 
years earlier in another land near another body of water, the 
Ae^ah, : 

I^^iIludirtg to Sophocles, Arnold recognizes the timelesshess 
and universality of human experience. &)phocles, he suggests, als^d 
felt and understood human sufiefirig. The two shared at least one 
additional attribute: They both sought to put their feelings into 
worcls. For both, sp«ihhihg the distance from 
writings about it was natural; for tham,^ language was an integral 
part of life^ Both Arnold, the British school inspector and 
Sophocles, ihe Greek dramatist, although they lived thousands of 
years and miles apart, shared the love of and heed to express their 
feelings in literary iangua|[e. 

Literary language, Balakiah (1977) emphasizes^ like most 
kinds of language, bridges "the subjectiye state and the physical 
reality of the outside world.? It serves as an excel!ent model for 
observing ahd^studying^s orm learns a language. The teacher of 
languages is at the same time a teacher of literature, and the 
reacher of literature is a teacher of language, for the two functions 
are inseparable: they are communicating v essels that nbudsh each 
•>ther. they cdhstantly invade each other's territory and cannot be 
conceived except as a single reality'' (p. 5i. Allen (1978) describes 
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the iht6ractioh as rollows: '*If hurhah experience is the ivhai of 

literature^ then surely language is part of t&e how** (p. 3251. 

Literary langna^ presents the universality of human 
experience and stimulates readers to be continuaily renewed by 
their experience, by what Wordsworth, as recast by Thornas Wolfe 
(1957), called "the music of the lost world . . . the great forgotten 
language, the lost faces, the stone, the leaf, the door" fp. 503). 



1 

The Role of Literature 

in iSL 



Literature takes on varied, sometimes seemingly cohflicting faces 
in the world of English as a second language rESL). While literary 
language i> h^lprul for learning a lahgua^. Its n^^ important 
purpose is "the revelation of creativity, of the knowledge of the self 
and of others: manifes ted h^ used in literary context ' 

(Balakiam 197^^^^ teachers, according to Balakiah, 

often ihi^nstrie literary language as communicatibh rather than 
asireation^As a result, in foreign and second language classrooms, 
Uterature may serve mundane rather than crcative^ods; 

this liability is familiar to both the prbpbhents and opponents 
of literature in ESL. As the result of viriaus trends, literature-at 
least creative uses of lit^tature^-has teen pushed to the back of or 
even complete out of many classrooms. Nevertheless, literature 
has continued to Be widely used in its pure forms and in various 
a^ptations in ESL teaching. It would be difficult, for one thing, to 
drive any method completely out. Literature reemerges in other 
guises, such as in dialogues, in songs, and in other forms in ESL 
texts, Wolfsdri's (1979) study of spoken narration provides an 
example of an oral form that is of great relevance to literature in 
ESL. 

Although literature, as a part of ESL. has siiflered both from 
at^cks by ESh people and concef ted attempts by some to disregard 
it, it has never been ignored. 

the controversy--if there is a cbntroversy-rcenters not on 
whether literature should or should hot be a part of ESL 
curriculums, but on how, wheh^ where, and why it should be used. 
Nbthing cou^^^ and for ESL teaching 

thah this Jebate; Vigorous disc^^ of how literature and ESL 
ihstruetion_ can work together and interact for the benefit of 
itudents and teachers has resulted in and continues to promise 
interesting ideas, learning, and improved instruction for all. the 
controversy reflects a natural interest in and excitement about 
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literature itself and its place in ESL instruction. Fortunately, it 
Has attracied some of the best minds. These teachers continue to 
find the use of literature in language teaching an interesting and 
worthy concern. 




A Rationale for the Use of 

Literature in ESL 




''The disregard of literature is widespread and misguided." It 
creates "a cariditioh of exile rather than providing a hew 
homeland" (Chaflesworth, 1978^^?. 157). The reasons for the 
disregard of literature in the ESL curriculum are outside the 
donmih of iMs volume, many excellent reasons for 

tncorporatmg literature in the curriculum are discussed here; 

Literature is inherently human; its stories, poems, and plays 
portray a wide variety of human concerns and needs. Because it 
reflects people*s timeless values arid preoccupations, literature 
attracts readers. Of cbursei: these universal: i:bncerhs tak^^ oh 
individual guises frbih work to work. David JEopperfield, for 
example, roams ihe spedal ehvirohmeht of London's Inner Temple 
and courts Ag^es tn Uie shadows^f Canterbury Cathedral in a 
particular British Victorian manner, while Eudora Welty's 
American musician. Powerhouse, from the story of the same name, 
tramps the Mississippi Delta and announces his Ibhelihess in an 
idioHi and a way that American Sbutheniers can best coinprehehd. 
Yet both a<xdimts desm pleasures and plights that are fainlliar 
to all human beih^. The perennial <^ru:enis of the hero 
heroines depicted in these fictions, if presented appropriately, 
communicate to all. The works discussed here amply demonstrate 
literature's inherent humanity. 

At its best, literature depicts situatibhSi people, and impulses 
that most people can recognize, consciously or uhconscibusly, as 
true, even when they cahnbt or will hot identify with them, 
yterature strives. Br uhive Even when presenting an 

account or a feeling that a reader may not or cannot experience, it 
brings out what in the action or feeling is common to many people. 
The experience may appeal to so many varied imaginations that it 
can claim uhiyersality. in:: 

Munro (1969) cites as a reason for teaching English literature 
abroad that it reflects the human condition better than other 
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literatures. But natives of all countries probably feel that their 
literature: better reflects the hurnah cbhditibh: thaft all others. 
Fairer and closer to the truth maybe the nbtioji that aJl literatu 
Koreah^Peruvian. or Ehglish-f eflects the Jiuinan condition: 

Human beings have £Uways faced uncertainties and loneliness 
as well as faifillment. and writers from Wiliiam Blake to Samuel 
Beckett have depicted both sides of life. Literature is rooted in 
daily life, the activities that people carry but each day. The wbrjd bf 
brderihg fpbd and drink, catching buses and trains, and making 
and breaking appoihtments runs through all litfjrature. And, ^ 
course^ i t is^a_ w6r Id that ESL^udehts must become Ja m il iar wi tfi; 
biterature can help^students become comfortable and functional in 
their new environment. Beneath the surface reality, of course, 
exists the soul of a society, and a student as Bradford (1968) 
suggests, can jearri to Understand hbt bhly the tbp layers but also 
underlying psychological elements. 

Literature's uhiversality includes not ihly^^^^ and events 
but ixtejhds^SQ to issues Eertain problems have always pazzled 
people, and significant ideas have always been intriguing: Arnold's 
wish to have communicated more fully with a person no longer 
available, also expressed by Hayden in "Those Winter Sundays" 
(discussed in Chapter 3), seems tb bccur in the wbrk bf sbrile writers 
in all times.: 

In additioh, literalure attempts to prdvide clarity. Literature, 
writes J^bvey USS?!^ makes people aware and J^in them insight: 
Literature attempts to unravel, often at the price of great turmoil 
and suffering to author, characters, and readers, the most intricate 
and delicate of tensions. It releases what it mUst release in the 
quest fbr truth. : : i _ i i 

Can literature change people? 55obdy (ig711 says literature 
makes four major coritributions to learning, including especially 
personal development; Literature, he argues, can train people's 
sensory, intellectual, affective, social, and perhaps religious 
faculties. It can also help develop a person's character arid moral 
judgment. 

Of cbursejthe primary lure bf literature, and the major value of 
literature to ESL students, is its cultural content: 

It seems safe ehbugh tb assert that English literature 
wbuld make a valuable trahsitibhal material. Literature 
gives evidence of the widest variety of syntax, the richest 
variations of vocabulary discrimination h provides 
e.xamples of the language employed at its moi^t etftctive, 
oubtle, and suggestive. Aj5 literature sets but the potential 
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pfthiB English language it serves as^ an encouragemertt, 
guide, target to the presently limitea linguistic achieve- 
ment of the foreign student. (Povey, 1979, p. 162) 

The Cultural Value of Literature 

_ Est students require more than language instruction; they 
also need an orientation to the target culture, this culture is at 
best somewhat unfamiliar, arid often completely unknown to these 
studeriite. Teachers and admihistratdrs who have s^truggled with 
this difficulty have always found a 5<^lution in the calturai values 
inherent in and tE^smitted through literature. 

_ Because Hterature provides a model of a culture, it is ''one of 
the most obvious and valuable means of attairiirig cultural 
insights" (Scott, 1964, p. 490). This furictiori, Scott suggests, should 
be stressed by ESI^prograrris. Scott is not alone in his advocacy of 
literature as an effective vehicle of culture. learning: EiteTature, 
writes Rosenblatt (19781, empowera the reader to overcome the 
limitatiohs of sex^ race, or culture. Povey (1979) adds that 
^literatmre is a link towards that culture which sustairis the 
expression of any language" (p. 42). Marshall (1979) found that she 
herselfcouJd better appreciate students' cultura background when 
she helped them cbriquer the barrier? they encountered when 
reading literature from buts^^^ 

McKay (1982) points out that the culturaJ problems found in 
teaching Uteriture are jiot all necessarily to be avoided. Kujbbry 
11978), paraphrasing Tuerf (1971) concerning JohivUpdike's short 
story, "A & P," says that Iranian studerits had difficulty with the 
story because the generation gap is "less astringent" (pp^ 223-224) 
in Iran thari iri the United States. Students benefit Jrom dealing: 
with such problems because by surmounting cross-cultural 
barriers, they deveJop their own creativity. Marshall (1979), for 
ejcaraple, remarks ihat Puerto Rican students are often weak iri 
monosyllabic, Anglo-Saxon words but are strong iri their 
knowledge and use of Latiriate vocabulary, as well as syntax. Thus 
these speakers are at ari advantage, even compared with native- 
Eriglish-speakirig people, when they try to understand the mind 
arid language of a poet such as Milton: the strength thus 
compensates for the. first weakness. Literature both overcomes 
many^harriers between cultures and exposes them so that readers 
may become more responsive to therii arid improve their com- 
munication across cultures. 
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The Liilguistie Importance of Literature 



Ultimately ESL teachers must determine the linguistic 
benefits of studying literature in an ESL context. The rewards are 
significant and humerpus. Literature iri English is English at its 
best. Lee (1970) crystallizes this argument in his editorial: 

It is in literature that the resources of the language are 
most fully and skillfully used. It seems to follow that 
literature should enter into the language study of those 
whblrelo use the language with the greatest possible skill 
and effect. (pp 1-2) 

Even the loudest detractors and severest critics of jthe use of 
literature in OT^ ESL cohtex^ such as BlatcM^ 1974). 
never state that literatOTeis anythStg^Butthe highest use to which 
the language can be put. They deny only its utility for ESb 
students. 

This ribble view of literature as the manifestation of language 
resbiii^ces used as fully arid as skillfully as possible does not conflict 
wittthe cdhcept of litera^^^ In fact, as Widdowsoh 

(1976) Jefines Uterature.^ its outstahdihg valuie is precisely in its 
being related to but distinct from con^^tion^L uses 
While it may ^hare many of the characteristics and purposes of 
cdhvehtidhai language, literary language does not depend on 
cbhyehtibhal grammar or external context (that is, outside the 
woxki for its meahihg, a point to be elaborated later. The ESL 
student _whb_ grasps this (iiaricteristic of literary language will 
have learned much about the various uses ib_ which Elhglish, 
literary and conventional, is put and wilt ultimately be able to use 
them himself or herself. 

Even before achieving such advanced understanding, the 
nohhative reader can benefit in other « ways from literature. 
Literature models a wide Tahge of communicative strategies. 
Through Uterature,^ sooner or later^ the^ludeht encounters 
every kind of communicative technique speakers use^or think jaf 
using. Literature displays a broader range of such communication 
strategies than any other single ESL teaching component. 
Moreover, it is a teaching aid for all lah^age skills, extending^ as 
Povey U967r wntes, "linguistic k by giving evidence of 

extensive and subtle vocabulary, usage and complex and exact 
syntax" {p: 42): It stimulates ^nd Improves a studer^^^ 
ability whf»n used aurally and encourages oral practice through 
discussion, as well as ofTering many interesting chances to write 
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(Moody, I97I). In short, it extends lijiguistic lcnowleag^ 
McKay Ug82U £Wi the Levels of xisage and use (mage refers to 
knowledge of tini^tstic rales; use to understanding how to apply 
the rales effectively in actual communication exchanges). As 
Marquardt (1968) observes, "the study of the literature of the 
language is felt to be the surest way to attain these more elusive 
qualities that go fc make up a total mastery of the language" (p. 8). 
It has in sum, the broadest JutiUty imaginable. 

Still, critics of using literature & instruction, like 

EUatchford (197% 1974), have made arguments based on (a) the 
objectives stated by administraters and teachera in English 
language programs in each country; (b) the trend iii the profession 
toward sdciblinguistic uses of language and coinm^ 
competence; and (c) inadequate training of teachera in literary 
studies. C)f the three irguiM latter, the need to help 

teacher^ to teacE literature more effectively, makes sense. The 
others are based, as Blatchford acknowledges, on local arid 
temporal concerns, these issues must surely raised, but afler 
they are considered and dealt with, as they easily can be, literature 
will show itself to be flexible enough to adapt to any considerations 
of time and place, and resume its rightful position as the Best-at 
once the richest and the most useful-resource available to 
language teachers and their students 

The FHUcatibhal Value of Literature 

No rationale for the study of literature would stand up if it did 
not consider literature's efiects on learning. Does Uterature,^ in fact^ 
cohtributejbb learning, hot just language learning but 
learhihg? The question has i>eeniul^ by both proponents 
and. opponehta o£ literature in ESL curricula: Widdowson (1982), 
countering the critics who advocate only the so-called practical 
uses of language, replies that life entails more than achieving 
utilitarian tasks such as ordering food. He arid other scholars agree 
that literature should havo ah educational purpose in the broadest 
sense, hot merly a utilitariah fuhctioh. 

Adeyaryu (19781 lamentSL^ to be associated 

with skills development, literature seems to have been left behind. 
Summarizing Blatchford, Marckwardt (1978) acknowledges a 
reluctance to open the doors of literature study to students who will 
have only limited exposure to English. Yet he agrees with 
Kihtahar (1972) that a language's literature must be studied, for 
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withaut it, the language itself would be different: tanguage study, 
asserts Kintanar, is incomplete without literature study. Thus 
literature has a "justifiable and profitable place . . . in the English 
curriculuih, irrespective of the role of the English language within 
the country^ illhough it will differ in nature as the role of the 
lan^ge differs" (Marckwardt, lA7a,^p._19L That role should have 
a great deal to do with learning: Yet it has often been subordinated 
to--or some have limited it to-the acquisition of skills. DiPietro 
(1982) suggests this imbalance results from the fact that "we EFL 
teachers ar^ a pragmatic lot."* If skill attainment is not the goal of a 
class activity, he suggests, teachers consider it without value (p, 
216k Yfit other kinds of knowledge can and should be gained from 

literature: i -z:: n: zzzmz n - z-z:z z z 

Literature provides much besides knowledgeof basic language 
skills^ By modeling language, literature teaches sustained, 
sigtiificaht communication. ESL is more than just a matter of 
gaining miastery of many isolated communicative situations 
as rentihg in apartment or making a bank deposit (DiPietro. 
i982U -fciterature^- in short, models and teaches coherence of 
language and thought: ^ - 

Obviously, it is the instructor's task when using literature with 
ESL students to teach it as sustained, significant communication. 
Yet many teachers consider the task too difficult and too 
frightehihg even to_ begin. They are invariably certain they cpUl<i 
never complete it. Yet these same teachers can bfe teach difficult 
expository essays with great sensitLvity: Literature may indeed^ at 
first, confuse and overwhelm teachers who are inexperienced with 
it Unless the teacher is confident and secure, even the best 
rationale for : UsUig literature with nonnative readers is 
meaningless. Happily^ ESL teachers have available a painless and 
easily comprehensible way to handle and conquer their fears. 

Teaching literature to fbr_A?h^ students does not require 
knowing all the answers: What is required instead is the^ability to 
raise and inspire questions about the literature: The teacher ts a 
facilitator who first carefully reads and enjoys the literature. The 
facilitator should then raise questions with the students. No ques> 
tidh i& too trivial or too sillyt The questions may be factual {e.g.. Is 
there ah actual dats orTeal person in the u;brS?)^ esthetic (e.g., Wfiat 
do i iike in thi^ workand why?}^ or critical tejg., What seems jhosi 
asefui or most memorable in the work?). There is no limit to the 
number or type of questions. There is no need to answer the 
^uestidris definitively; they should siinply be raised and discussed. 
Put forth your thoughts. Listen to theirs. The students will 
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appreciate your courage and honesty and will sbdh follow your lead 
inquestibhihg. 

The next time you think about teaching literal to 
r^bil from the wdrk^teJbra question; then another, and 

another. You have begun to teach literature, this basic question- 
asking technique will be explored in this volume with specific 
poems and stories. 

Inherent in literature is its function of conyeyihg knowledge. It 
can transmit the khbwjedge of any disapline, inclading cMmistry, 
history, or swiblogy (Moody, ^ l^^^ of the 

vast areas otkhowled^ available through literature, but even his 
list is jjhfy^Miial. Knowled of all sorts, past and present, is 
available through literature. 

The knowledge literature transmits is not, of course, limited to 
factual information or theories. Literature rhay posit or depict 
something that has noti up to the mbmeht of the story^ p^ 
or hbvel^beeh cbhceivjed 6f,^6r, if itJiaabeeh envisioned, has not yet 
bMJOifuUy uhderste^ It presents instead, as Widdowso?i (1983) 
oBsewM, a reality" 31). that is, the reader is not expected 
to understand a passage within a converitibnai br previously 
erected frame of reference. A situation, jfeelihg, or actibh conveyed 
in a wbrk often depends bn no butside cbhtext for its validity . Its 
^reality" is based only bh its assertion and e^ustemi in the work 
itself. In this way, literittiri differs if dm other kinds of discourse: 
For ejcarnple, a^^ such as IVoaW yoor teii me how to get to 6 
BeWize Crescent, N.W. 3? assumes that such an address exists in a 
particular town, and the questibner wishes to kribw how tb get 
there. This may not be true bf sbme literary discourse. Literature 
bflen requires the reader to interpret it without the benefit of^uch 
guides br definite laws but in terms of new insights or information 
given foT the first timeexclusively by the writer, this requirement 
gives the reader an opportunity to experience a unique kind bf 
discourse, which Widdowson rightly asserts many readers wbUld 
embrace. Literature, conceived of iri this way^ eah cbhtribute "to 
both the process and purpose bf learriihg" (Widdbwsbh, 1982, p. 
214)-hbtbhly language learning, but all learning. 




J 

Teaching Poetry in the 
ESL Classroom 

Many ESt instructors, curriculum developers, administrators^^ 
researchers support the use of literature for ESL students. They 
enjoy researching it, teaching it, arid having it in their programs; 
However, when ask^ to t^ch or oversee the teaching of p^try, 
those who are usually cbiifideiit of success Iri teaching literature 
experience lui^ge^ld and^piimiti^ squeamishness. Faced with 
pbetiy,ihey reinenttberfrig^iteni^ incomprehensible high schw>l 
^etrjrdass sessions and begin to wonder if the literature-arid-ESL 
combination is a gwd idea after all.- Meeting and reading poetry 
again, after peflui]^ many years, and teaching it to JESEstuderits. 
is riot only a good idea but can give ihe teacher a fresh opportunity 
to erijby arid uriderltahd^^tryrra genr^^ invites involvement, 
enfoyment, and understanding in a new situation. 

-Poetryr-its teaching, studying, reading, and writing--rieeds rib 
defense, although it has been successfully^ d^^ the 
centuries by the likes of Sir Philip^ Sidney (1554-15863, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (1772 1834), and T.S. Eliot a8S8J9JB5), im^^ 
others. More irilportaht, poetry dernbhstratesJts own ^ignifi^ 
The assumptidh Jthat poetry is dffi and that it is the last 
subject we should teach, is just that-an unfounded assumption. 
51any factors . various fears and bad experierices^have led to the 
formation of this assumj>tion. They are real, yet the positive points 
about poetry far outweigh thciobstacles. They can be arranged into 
five main categories of beriefits: (a) educationa^^ learning:; (b) 
erribtibrial; (c) cultural; (d) linguistic; and (e) esthetic. 



A Ratienale for the Use of Poetry in ESL 



^^^try can contribute to the learning arid teaching of basic 
language skills. However, these skills have ribt been recognized as 
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basic (Charlesworth, 197&). The most significant connection 
between learning and poetry is metaphor. Most learning, as 
Charleswdrth points but, takes place through a me^,aphoricaI 
process, relating the unfamiliar to what the student already 
knows _SLhce most poetry consciously or uhcLbnscibusly Uses 
metaphor as ^ne of its priihacy methods, poetry ofiers a significant 
learning process; More concretely, in a study iDf writing stu 
Ghana described by Watts (1981), their ^ammar errors, especially 
errors of tense and countable and uncountable forms, began to 
disappear as a result of their experience with poetry . 

What kind bf poetry is most useful fbr ESL students? teachers 
caxnmonly assume that simple poetry is best^ but they may be 
wrong: Student tend Jto be^bbred by i>ver^^ simple poetry: "It was 
found that readers derhre mhial pleasure from, a poem they 
understand and like but they also derive pleasur^^Sora 
understanding a poem that is too difficult to hayje pri)mpted 
pleasure frbm the initial reading" (Charlesworth, 1978, p. 160) 
Thus students benefit when they try to grasp more challenging 
poems. ^ 

At least two additional learning benefits can be derived frbm 
studying poetry: The first is ihe^ppreciatioh j^f the writer's 
composition process, which students gain By studying j>oeins by 
cbmporierits. Once they see each part clearly, students can consider 
how the poet put the poem together, they do not learn to write 
their own poetry this way; rather^ having isolated and grasped 
each cbmpohent of a poem, they are led to ari appreciation of how 
the poBt made all the pbeih'^ cbmp^nents fuse into a whble, In this 
way, the student is able to comprehend. the cdmpbsitibh 
process, the student is in a position to imagine the rnavementfrom 
first draft to revision. A corollary benefit is that the student has in 
fact increased his or her insight into ianguage. thus the student 
develops sensitivity for wbrds and discoveries that may later grow 
into a deeper interest and greater analytical ability (Spuler, 1981). 
Spuler sdso states thai pcStry^^ taught^^ the earliest possible time, 
can establish a basis for a better uhdersianding of literature later 
in the student's education, the openness required to_ interpret _a 
poem--as there is no absolute right in a poem (Charlesworth, 
1978)-ih itself prbvidesAi^are learning benefit. 
_ Wallace Stevens (1879 1955b a cbntempprary American j>bet, 
called it "the malady dflhe quotidian" (p. 59) in his pbeih "the Man 
Whose Pharynx Was Bad" (1959): He w^s referring to the weight oi' 
daily life, which seems to compel people to repeat activities day 
after day without variation. Yet Stevens and other poets have 
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shown that the ordinary moments are a proper and even fertile 
source of poetic inspiration^ Such mbihents, when transfoTTned into 
poetry, stimulate feelings. Poets lead readers to fuUer experiences, 
hot only of ordinary moments^ But also special moments. Poetry 
uses langua^ to evoke and exalt special qualities of life, and 
sufTusesreaders with feelings. 

- In addition to the ordinafy and the special mbmehts, life offers 
the unexpected. Poetry frequently: depicts the pleasure of siacli 
moments. Although this aspect of life isofleh ignored injeducation, 
when it occurs in rhyme, rhytJSm,. or words^ it delights 
(Charlesworth. 1978). Readers are iea^ on both the intellectual 
and the eihbiional Lev^^ Surprise in poetry offers the experience of 
pure,^ undiluted pleasure-'heightened because the reader neither 
asked for nor expected it. 

Poetry, especially lyric poetry, which focuses oji feelings, 
provides still another embtiohal benefit. It aflbrds the opportunity 
to observe and ehcbuhter writers^s they are expressing themselves 
ihbst ihtehsely. Lyric pbems -perhaps ail poems-are written at 
moments wEeit the p^^^ full of feelings that he or she must 

express them or burst Such a poem allows the reader to Ibbk oh as 
the poet releases this emotion. As in all such heightened rhbrriehts, 
people are often moved tc self^expressibh bf embtibns^ih words or 
^;ea^s, Of silence. Feelings are arbuS;^d in harmony with the poet's 
own. The reader's einotiohal respon?e is to some the ultimate and 
healthiest behefit of poetry; 

Almost every mied^^ trammits culture. Poetry has always 
been one of the most delicate and fecund transmitters bf culture. 
Gharlesworth (1978) says t><>etry Js a ihajbr mahifestatioh or 
culture. William Marqiiardt (1968) shows what poetry about 
foreign cultures by Americans reveals about America ability to 
relate tb and accept foreigTi cultures: T^^ transmission of culture 
thrbugh poetry is evidenced by the well-known untfanslatability bf 
most poems from one language to another. Poems, in mbst cases; 
cannot be effectively translated because they are tbb steeped In 
their own culture. They carihdt be transported elsewhere without 
loss of identity^ 

This benefit bf i^etry is simultaneous of the most 

difncuU challenges c^^ teachers. The poem contains 

so many cul^tural elemenb--allusi^ vocabulary, idioms, tbhe- 
that do not translate easily or at all. Such material may discburage 
or even repel students and complicate the teacher's task. Glosses, if 
they are done well, provide the necessary informavion] At the same 
time, glosses may be distracting br, worse, discouraging, if they are 
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too namenms._ BaS glosses can even jiiisieaH studehts^_A_ rribre 
positive approach, that of encouraging students to discover the 
cuiturai knowledge they require to understand a poem, is discussed 
later in this chapter. 

Poetry is a language experience. The maniiestatiohs of 
language cbmihoh to ploetry are so numerous and so diverse that we 
can call theni languages-tbat is^ words and sentehces used to 
express a v^iety of state*? Jif mind. J^'igurative. language, for 
example, includes metaphor, simile, symbolism, paradox, 
personincation, and irony. According to Widdowson (1982), poetry 
serves furictioris as useful as those served by conversation, ftjetry 
is hot the limited or arcane brand <)f language many suppose it to 
be. It adapts itself to a myriad of Human uses, Widdowson (1982) 
shiws hcLwpbie^try jnake^ practical functions of recent 
linguistic texts apear ethereah 

The sounds of poetry serve practical purposes: Poets such as 
Robert Frost, Emily Dickinson, Walt Whitman, and Theodore 
Roethke, for example^ use rhythmic patterns that strongly 
reinforce American English intohatibh (Marquardt^ 1968), Their 
poems can be used even for prohuhciatiph: drills, if desired. 
Qndmatopoeia, aiiLteration, and otRer sound pbehbmeha common 
to poetry may reach the nonnative. ear more rapidly than 
nonpoeticai sounds. The music of poetry is one of its supreme 
benefits. 

In addition to the musical pleasure and value derived from 
[Kletic language^ pbetr^ is a Jertile source of figurative language 
iSpihfilli fi; Williams, 1981). The language of jwetry "manifests its 
power and flexibility far beyond thiB writing and^speech of everyday 
use** (efiarlesworth^ 1978, p: 162); it is exemplary language: 
McConochie and Sage (1985) illustrate how poetry represents the 
ultimate Use of the language. In short, poetry is language in its 
most ^onomical and c^ Nowotthy (1965) says 

poetry is ''language at full streteh" (p. 5). : : 

When language is stretched to possibly its ultimate use, it 

becomes a special language. It evokes the saime resp>bnses evcked 
by anything different: that is, unusual, difficult, or even radical. 
Poetry has a unique license to devise its own syntactical rules 
without being <r6hsidered incorrect. Certainly, poetry does so mere 
than prose, though this has not been scientifically measured. 
Several attempts have bee to compare poetry and hbhpbetic 
prose bh this aspect (P_errihe, l^^ 

Fear that such "radical" language may he too difllculi^as weil 
as concern about its incorrectness, underlies most pedagogic 
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objections to it. In the ESL context, this has led some teachers to 
declare poetry oflMimits. The lengthy and complex argumchts over 
the general question of pbetry-s appropriateness for ESt students 
have already been dbcumeh^^^ enough to urge that 

ESL teaching )^ fle^hle emugh Mr students to learn language 
from both conventional and poetic modes x)f discourse. Is this enfant 
terrible^ poetic language, good for ESL students' language 
learning? Do students learn more efiectively from hohpNoetic 
language? Mo compelling evidence proves this to be the ca&e, and a 
good many have espoused the behefits of poetic language in the 
teaching of English tahonh 

Without po^try^ in &Lct, perHap^ about language 

wbuld fe diminisfi^ Poetry has served to codify language, to! 
rKOiiit oi a 5rm that preserves for future reftrehce the use of 
language as it is at a given tiine, and thus provides a stable basis 
for rereading, refining, and chan^hg it iMcCbhochie, I979h 
McConochie names the Hiod, the Ocfyssey^and^reidi^ Spanish as 
just a fi|w of the examples; of this fuhctioiibf poetry. 

McConochie il 982) ^iates inoreover that poetry is so essential 
to the studyicff it, students' English language 

dietis incomplete, that is, without poetry, they cannot gain a full 
grasp of the quality of English, their language diet would be 
nutritionally deficient. Poetry is neither additive nor a side dish; it 

is a staple oh the menu for le^^ 

Once the centra I ity of jx)etry to the learning of English is 
ackhbwlSge^d, thejgreatJMrrung benefit offered by poetry itself^ 
the quaLity of pfflhetry^ What is poetry? A 

primary characteristic discussed by Chaflesworth (1978) an^ many 
others is that poetry is universal, It is hot limited to a single jrace, 
country, or rejigioh. Ohe ambhg many explanations for poetry's 
universality is simply that its dramatic xiature makes it 
UhiyerMUy compellihg. A^^ dramas, says 

McCphbchie ag79i, alludingio work by Brooks and Warreh (1960), 
that pervade all people's lives: 

_ (1975) offers a useful guide for discovering and 

dining the essence of poetry. His suggestions stem, af. least 
initially, from a lihguistic j^iht of view. HiLiibserves- that each 
poem creates its bwh language or dialiect, n^^ a unique 

grammar. Thegrammar of eac&po^ safficientlv different from 
cohyehtiohal grammar to require its own grammatical rules, ahd 
cannot always be understrod with refefehce to the standard 
grammar; the literary work is a '^separate and self-contained 
whole" (p. 36), and the typical phonological, syntactical, or 
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semantic code of the. lahgiiage does riot determine the poem's 
sounds, structure, or meaning; ((3£ course, such uniqueness does 
not automatically make a text literary: I Poetry is Unpiistically 
unique because it uses language structures that go beyond ^hose 
normally enforced by linguistic rules. These structures impart 
meariirig to each language cbmikment (verbs, articles, etc.), and the 
CQriyehtionaL linguistic value of these cbrhpbrierits adds to their 
special-Semantic value 

Widdowson (1975) also iistiriguishes literature from its social 
context: "Literary discourse is independeriLoF notmal interaction^ 
has no liilks with any preceding discourse and anticipates no 
subsequent activity, either verbal or otherwise" (p. 54) _This 
statement is true of many literary works. To be understood, 
literature must use patterris. It mustjubstitute its own code for the 
conventional one. Widdowa^^ (1975) illustrates this point with 
selected poetic texts. Widdowsori'^ treatment of the liriguistic 
uniqueness of poetry is of great importance and should be consulted 
iri its entirety. : : :: ^i: 

Widdpwsbri's discussion of the distinguishing features of 
writteh literature is crucial to understanding the nature of poetry 
itself. Poetry idmbiries in its own special way the characteristics of 
both spoken and written niodes. Poetry, perhaps all literature, as 
Widdowson suggests, "appears to be a mode of commuriicatirig 
which hap no analogue in conventional uses of language" (p. 64). 
While his discussion cannot settle the question of tfte^ssehtial 
nature of poetry^ it does provide some insight into the many 
benefits that fK)etry iri arid of itself ofiers. It also points the w?y for 
ESE professibrialr in particular to uricover aspects arid principles of 
successfully studying and teaching pk)etry . 

The Main Aspects of Peetry in ESL 



When ESL teachers address a poem with the hecessity_^or goal 
of presentirig the experience to students, what sort of meeting is it? 
A poem is a pbet-s atteriipt to record an experience or st^te a fetling 
the poet has uriderstbod to sbriie extent. A finished poem-finished 
in the sense of having received the firial, careful atteritibri of the 
poet-embodies in Its. words^ seriterices, arid forrii the poet's 
meaning to the extent that the poel succeeds, in grasping arid 
expfessirig it. If it has been successfully composed, it acts as_a 
whble, cbricealirig its craft The poet's choice of one word over 
another, the selectibri of brie forriial approach instead of some other. 
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arid similar evidence of artistic decisions are not apparent. It is met 
and read in its final sta^e: a linguistic and formal embodimerit of 
an experience or feeling; 

Encountering a poem in its finished state, teachers and reader^ 
may feel overwhelmed. It may seem difficult to know hoAv jor evr^n 
where to begin in order to uriderstand it, even_anihe literal level; 
Poetry, especiaUy well-crafted poetry, may appear to conceal its 
craft so well that the reader, may feel it is difficult or even 
impossible to_pehelrate it sufficiently to understand it. Wheri the 
poein_rnust be absorbed within a limited time period, a reader <3r 
teacher may initially find it so difilcult to make sense of it that Ke 
or she may abaridon the effort. A poem may appear to be so self- 
contained that it discourages readers from entering: 

Such discouragement may take two farms. The reader may find 
that the poem holds together so well that to probe its mafirier of 
constructioivseems to be a destructive act. The reader is reluctant 
to^'tear the poem apart," as this feeling is sometimes expressed. Or 
a reader may view the poem as so compact that it is difficult to 
distinguish one aspect of the jNoem from another .The eLements that 
make up the pK>em may si niply seem impossible to isolate. 

The first difficulty is expressed so often aiA so intensely that it 
deserves an immediate and direct response. It is true that to 
understand a poem a reader may need to temporarily disentangle 
one section from another, one voice from another voice, one line, 
one word, one sound from other liries, words, and sounds; However, 
no destructive interit or action is at work heri; Tue exercise is 
inherently creative: at each stage of the disentanglement, the 
reader strives to grasp Jiow t^^ fused disparate elements arid 

brought conflicting forces intoa harmonious whole. 

_ Bot& kinds of reader reluctarice are calls for help New readers 
need help knowing where to begiri^ which aspects to approacli first 
in the task of Uriderstaridirig a Fk)ern. The pertinent questions are 
as follows: What aspects of a jwiem are significant enough to 
provide an initial grasp of tEe poem? What aspects of the poem 
yield the greatest Benefits in understanding? What aspects of a 
poem have traditionally most heiped a reader gairi entrance to it? 
- Gontrary to many readers' fears, poets do riot wish to conceal 
their feelings or experierice.s. They wish to reveal and share them: 
Consciously or uriconsciously, a poet displays his or her words, 
patterris, feelirigs, ideas, voices, and visions of life on a page for all 
ta see and hear.. While fie or she may not know or everi care 
whether anyone actually reads them, the poems are there to be 
seen and seen again, heard arid reheard. A FK>em and all its parts 
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continually invite readers to enter Yet the best openings For the 
reader are riot immediately apparent. 

A poem by Wallace^ Stevens (1879-1^ entitled "thirteen 
Ways of Laaking at a Blackbird" offers the chance to Gdmpare 
different impressiojis of a natural element arid to consider t he 
various associations a blackbird evok€S._Rohert Frost's ( 1 874-19631 
'Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening" provides another kind -^f 
opportunity. Entry to the poem is enabled by questions oT 
ideritificatibri arid motivation: Who is stopping? Who owns the 
woods? Why would sbriiebrie risk freezirig to death by lingering in 
the frozerv woods on an especially dark: night? Such bbvibUs 
questions are 5poritaheoiis,_ahd the reader has rid iriiriiediate rieed 
to look further: Not every poem providesihe same opportunity or 
degree of accessibility; poems have varying accessibility ratios. Rut 
all pberiis cari be approached from many directions. Not all 
apertures reveal as mtieh about a poem as quickly as some, but all 
are useful and none lead the reader cbiripletely 

After entering a^t one poiiit, the reader will quickly arrive at 
other crucial locations; EacE pressure^wint is conn as iri 
Chinese acupuncture, toothers, perhaps far removed. The reader 
gairis new information at each point and finds new routes to sUU 
other riew pbirits briitformation and departure. Each location is a 
souiie of meaning that iritersects with other criss-crossing lines of 
meahihg. poerh_ is an iriterse^^ oT irifinite rietwbrks, all 
interweaving and revealing themselves finally as a whble. The 
crucial paradox of poetry is that the more diverse its signals, the 
more they are one. 



Five Major Points of Entry to a Poem 

While nearly all exploratibris of a poem will bring some 
understanding, certe:;. starting pbirits ha^^e prbveri especially 
useful for retracing the_ pott's clear tracks. Any analysis bf a pberii 
achieves some understanding oF the poet and the pd^ tracing 
or retracing the poet's steps, ths process does not differ greatly 
frorii riiethbds Used to grasp any account of an experience or 
expression of feelirigs-H>r iri understariding an experience itseif. 
The analyst needs to know what, if ariy thing, happeried; who was 
involved: the sequehce in which it occurred or is perceived tb have 
occurred; the sensory environment (sounds, sights, sniells, tastes, 
etc.); and, if possible, what it amounts to--what^ in sfiori: it means. 
While other starting points, such as tone» mythological basis, 
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sehtehce structure, jtnd so on, may be revealing and even at times 
essential or_^predominant, these five points usually involve tBe 
greatest number of and the most important ihtercohnections; they 
go most directly to the poem's center. 

yA ^^'^^^^f four-line poem of the 14th century, "Western 
Wind," incortK>fates the anonymous poet'sJeeling^ in two stanzas 
that use all five baiic poetic aspects; Adapted for the Tavernef 
Afas«^ written by Thomas Tavetner a 490- 1545/46), "Western 
Wind" is a tapestry of narration, speaking voice, form, language, 
and theme. 

Westerh wihd, when wilt thou blow, 
The smalliaih down can rain? 
Ghrist^ifmy^love were in my arms. 
And I in my bed again! 

TWs ix)€m may i)e approached from several directions, the 
clearest sl»rtih&jK)inL is to determine what is happening ih the 
poem, Although the question may seem naive, it can be expectedio 
elicit many suggestions, A boat is lost at sea, one student may 
postulate. Another may suggest that someone i^ in jaiL A third 
may i»sit that a man or woman is praying for rain during a dry 
spell If students do not suggest^where the events may be taking 
place, the question of location may be inteijected. Then the two 
questions Jhay_fej)layed off ag^ each other, eliciting^ reactions 
while ^couraging the students to relate the two sets of answeri 
The teaciier may ask, for example^ how the student knows or 
imagines the speaker has arrived at seii ofiferihg many possible 
options. Ideally, the options should emerge from the students* 
remarks and at the same time help thent connect one student's 
comments another's, itnd to interconnect locations or the time 
frames imihutes, ho^^^ years, etc.) in which studehts 

^derstancl the events to have cM^curred or be occurring. Thtithe 
single question What ts the Mtudliori? reveals the harrattvejessence 
of a poem, as well as it^ time^ setting^ and confUct Once 
participant have been drawn into the p^em, and have enlarged the 
space of the poem so thattheir imaginations can move about freely 
within liimts^ establishing possib that they will be able to 
develop and refine later on, it may be time to shift to another, 
related aspect of the poem, the first area,^ narration in this 
instance, has by no means^eh exhausted; rather, it has been, for 
the purpose of the class^ suffid^ 

Tq reach this ^int, the presentation and timing of the 
questions and options are as important as the questions and 
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options tfiemselvei Tfiachihg poetry is a dynamic process. The 
teacher must not coStrin or dehy_ students' responses but rather 
acknowledge them^ and with a qxiesUbh_6r oUique comment, lead 
students to review their reactions or relate tftemio ones they have 
already heard. An answer may be met with it J^uestion or 
cbunterstatement including, if appropriate, facts that contradict it. 
Or, if possible, the teacher may bring it face-to-face with a different 
or even cohtradictory possibility. Whenever possible another 
student^ not the teacher, should lead the first student to reconsider 
his or her observBtions. By sustaihihg the interplay between 
responses and opinions^ witfidut favorih^^ of any, 

the teacher can encourage a multidunensionaLrather than lihe^^ 
discussion and understanding of a poem: This procedure cart be 
used with every aspect of a poem. Of course, as the exploration of 
the poem proceeds, bbservations arid discoveries made in one area 
will be carried over and related to discoveries in many other areas. 

When the time ^eems ripe to leave the story line for another 
area such as point, of view^ the students bring along the 
understanding they gained from tfteir disdussion of the story l ine . 
Moreover, at any time they may briefly return to the story line for 
information cohcerhin^ 

No daubt it mil seem difTicult during the discussion of the tory 
line of "Western Wind" to avoid talking about the person to whom 
the events ara occurring or at lea^^^^ consider who may be 
involved in them: Some students, usually refer t^^ 
anonymousiy or use the third person singalar_masculiDe^i^^^^ 
he. To shift to the area of speaker identity, and again to force back 
the walls of the discussion, the teacher might simply ask, "How do 
you know this is a he or a she?" or "Who is this person?" Current 
critical theory bears out the pi'^ctice, cbmmph especially to post- 
Romantic poets, of creating, speakers d from the poets 
themselves. The question of identity is bountiful and the teacher 
should be ready, at appropriate intervals, b introduce j)f r!ec6ghize 
the possibilities of the narrator's sex, age, occupation, xlass, 
country of origin, and so on. the poem may not definitively answer 
the identity question. But considerable material may be found in 
the poem relating to the speaker. Given the situations students 
have discussed, would the speaker more likely be a woman or a 
man? Is it possible to tell? Does the narrattlve preclude aehild or ah 
elderly man or woman from being the speaker? Why xir wiiy not 
Has historical information arisen in the discussion that can direct 
us to a likely bccupatigh for the speaker? Is there a speaker, or is 
someone dreaming? Is the speaker human, of has the poet 
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ima^h^d, a plaat or anunal conversing? these are all rich 
Bossibilities thatcanie accepted and followed, at least for a time. 
EventualLy^a rAn»B of lik^^ for the speaker's identity 

will deveJop that can be debated by the class. Then the possibilities 
maybe discussed in conjunctidn with another of the poem's^reas of 
expression, possibly the poem's structure or the speaker's 
language. 

the brevity and simplicity of^ ^Western Wind" may lead 
naturally to a discussioh of the poem's form, the students may be 
asked whether the jnanner b the speaker has arranged Jiis 

or her i^ojights^^^ is revealing in any way. The 

di^ussion of -plot" and speaker will have stimulated students' 
imaginations to offer suggestions cphcerhing forjri that stent from 
what they know about the plot They may be urged to consider how 
ajpersori of a certain age or background in agiven situation-^Iostat 
sea, for example-might respond to a crisis. How would the 
thoughts and feeling of such a person in a predicament differ from 
those ^f^ younger man, of a woman, of an experienced seafarer^ 
and so forth? Who would be more likely to remain calm, who to 
panic, who to despair? 

Within such a framework, students will eventually discover 
two significant structural facets of '^Western Wind:" First, they will 
notice that the first two lines of the poem are in the form of a 
question. Second, theywill find that the tone of address in the poem 
changes abruptly from the first two to the last two lines. The 
Item's abruptness of form mirrors the utterances of sbmedhe who 
is likely to shift moods suddehly. Of course, in the context of an 
unstable situation such as this {3Noem%^this category could include 
many people. Yet this abrupt shift includes a reference (cufse or 
plea) to a force above or beyond the speaker. Wha would call the 
Western Wiitd_r^tJion," and beseech i to moisten a barren place or 
state of mind,, and then suddenly cry out in anger or loss of^ontrol 
for his or her love and the solace of his or her own bed? This 
challenging question also cbhtaihs a time dimensioji: How much 
time, if any, has passed between the reaction of the first two lines 
arid the cry _bf the sexjond^air? Is there an interval? Has the 
speaker: cohsiiered or remembered something new in the last two 
lines? Has something happened? Happily, these questions cannot 
be isolated from concerns of story and speaker. In fact, 
understanding form is a prerequisite to uhder^tanding the story- 
form is a manifestatibh of the speaker that leads the student more 
fully to the pdeiti's center. 
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The speaker-s words themseives now demand to be heard They 
can no longer be disentangled from narrative, voice, or form. 
Students wiILkhaw hiih, her,^or it hot only by what is said but by 
the words used to iay it What i& distinctive about the speaker's 
language? What will his or her words add tiour under of 
the story, situation, and dynamic of the poem? 0flen, they help u^^ 
determine which of the ways we have been looking at the poem best 
fit the poem itself. The speaker's language-its sentences, words, 
sounds* and even pauses^ miich of the essence of the 

speakers pUght^ persbjhalityi ah^ thought process. If the words 
smaii rain, tot example^ reveal ah iBspecially delicate sensibility, 
this will akect our sense of how the speaker reacts to his or her 
situation, and in fact of the speakers identity; IE the ^wt^ 
syhtax-the absence of expected transition so ^ftai-seems to 
indicate a psyche under pressure, then it will help the reader 
decide amohg the choices about the speaker's situation that would 
be considered early in^ class session How does the speaker intend 
t:ie word Cfirw/? Does the exclamatibri point at the close of the 
poem indicate shock, anger, dismay, or some othii feeling? What 
precisely does the alliteration in the first line t Wei^jern mndMj^h 
wilt. . .) reveal about the speaker's state of mind? In any poem,^but 
certainly in a poem of 26 words, the language of the main speaker 
reveals. the course of the poem, which, through observations of 
narration, speaker, and form, studehis have been following. Solidly 
on course, we caastay with the flow as it takes u > to the meanings 
of the poem-the themes. -- ----- - - 

The students will now be ready and eager for a iuil discussion 
of the pK>em's meaning. Other aspects of poetic expression, such as 
irony, paradox, mythj and symbol, may be discussed before or 
during a disciissidh of theme. But for the most part the concerns 
from which Hea^ are formed about a theme haye already 

been explored: No doubt students^haveilsd fo^ the area of 

theme and perhaps hazarded guesses about tt _M_t^^^ point, 
however, the first formal discussion of theme should begia; _ _ 

While all the aspects of a poem previously discussed are 
background for and essential to discussing theme, students do not 
ordinarily make the jump to t^^^ smoothly. To overcome this 
reaction, the facilitator iah ask several qu^^^ Why are this 
situation and this speaker important to us? Why do we care about 
what is going on here? These two questions ar^ other ways of 
asking what is universal in this situation Another approach, more 
closely linked to the class's previous discussion, is to ask what we 
have discovered about the situation with which we began. What do 
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all the poetic cbitipbrients have in common? What is the speaker 
feeJihg ^hotitihe situati^ If either of the two kinds of questions 
elicits^ the J'espohse that desire or ftustratidh, or some kindred 
feeling, dominates the. poem; then_the discussion ctf theme Has 
begun. Encourage the students to elaborate on their responses; ask 
thetti to specify the patterns and details of this frustration and 
desire. Ask them to consider what the speaker desires. If it is 
fertility that the speaker j| afteri what kind of fertility is it? What 
are tt& mahifestatidhs? If reactibhs to absence and longing are 
involved, ffien wJiat prevents, the 5peMer from bbtaihihg what is 
missing? Draw out such iesponses; even wiie^ won't bring 
deHnitive answers. Of course, students should and mil weave these 
forays into theme with the underst^ding they have accumulated 
frbmthe discussion of narration, s^ form, and language. 

The class diMussioh should eulmihate in a one-sentence, 

capsule statement i»f the JJieme-the univ meaning of the 
poem. Students may itate ieveral s^ work 
together to capture the unlversaiity Br which they hive ^tr 
They may work as a group toward producing a statement thai 
reflects a cbmprpmise^among conflicting ideas and includes the 
essential viewpbmts^ The result should be a theme statement or 
statements^ hot the jihal meanih the poem for all time but the 
class's tentative iec6unt_bf the ini^^^^ of the pbeixi. 

For 'Western Wind," one possible statement foUbws: 
''Expression of the deepest despair, Se sSonpst rage, or the most 
f(grvent pleas may sometimes be all ene can do in a dffiicuit 
sitt atibh.*^ Not all students of all facilitators wili be <:ompieteiy 
hapi>y^Afith this br any bther statement of the poem's theme. For 
examplei^^me may_ say i rights that this statement does not 
reflect the disruptiba of the hbrmal Jife cydle emphasized in the 
poem. However, satisfaction usuaHyiomes ff^ itself 
of having explored and come to know a poem in some depth. 

Principles for TeacjHing Poetry 
in tEeESL Setting 

This overview of teaching ''Western Wind" contains the 
butlihes of a general apprbacH tb poetry, the following guidelines 
can be drawn 

f irsf,^identi/5 apprii^hes ihdi are besi suited to the poem at 
hand. Although most approaches prove, u^^ 
poem responds better to one or another particular approach. In 

3i 
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preparingyour lesson. look over the jH>ern carefuily, hotingJts most 
significant features. For example, if, as in "Western Wind," the 
situation poftfayed from the start is a heed or a request for the 
wind_to blow and the rain to riih,^ you may pursue this with 
(tuestiphs, A searc^^ for the request is ah 

pbyibus approach: Asking who may be making the request follows 
logically, TEe location of the speaker also seems to requite 
ihyestigation. Here the experiential (a poem rM^ 
place, and time) approach is indicated. Of course, in this approach,' 
these questjons inevitably lead toothers-order, language, and so 
on. If a j>oem begins with i comparison, as does Shakespeare's 
sonnet Number ISMSTy m.^tassi eyes are mthin^ tike the sun), 
compariug his mistresses body to objects of beauty, then the 
s^uehce and unity of the comparisdhs may determine the 
approach: eyes, tips, and so on. Thus ah approach corresponds^ to the 
directions the reader may take ih ergbyihg And Jinderstanding a 
poem based on the clearest signals it emits^-narrative, structural, 
experiential or other. 

Second, heg^^^ with an oral reading of the 

poem. Poetry has its origin;^ in singing, and music in general is 
basic to it; it is an aiuiitory experience Ideally, the students 
themselves should read the poem. If fwssible, before. the reading, 
review the pronunciation of words, the rhythm^^t^^^ that line 
endings don't require stops, ani other Basics Have them practice 
reading at home. Then ask some students to read the entire poem 
or individual students io read parts (lines or stanzas) of the poem. 
There is ho harm in reading the poem more than once. It helps the 
students to feel comfortable with the poem, and may stimulate 
them to observe and question the diflering tones x>f the readings: 
You yourself may also read the poem aloud once: The first five 
minutes of a poetry lesson are often pivotal: Reading the poem 
aloud can ensure its success. When the lesson is finished, have 
students, with their new understanding of the poem, reread it 

aloud 

Thirds begin questioning with the story or warrativeLbase of the 
poem. Since all poems cohtaih some narrative elernent, this is 
always a good place to scan for a pdssiblestart. identifying a plot, 
or sequence of events, often makes it easier to grasp the outlines of 
a poem. Even poems /.vith no overt narrative often assume a 
backgrouhd of events, in addition, students feel fi-eer to explore the 
pbemonce they have absorbed the surface meaning. 

Foarthyencourage students 16 Mahe cohnectiohs amo 
aspects of the poem, rather than seeking out definitive answers. 

32, 
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keep afloat e range of controiled possibilities about the po^m. At 
each stage of the process of discovering a poem, perticipants are 
prone to leap conclusions of reach for answers they think they 
have found, Ta avoid these premature ihterpretatiohs, the 
facilitator sbbiUd strive to prdldh& pl^ visions of a pbem. 

Suggest and reiriforce relationships between questions already 
asked and those presently being asked, between points already 
made and those presently on the table. Encourage the studente to 
fuliy express the possibilities that come to mind after examining 
various parts of a poem. The chief adv|ihtage of this approach is 
that it keeps students alert to the subtle relationships among the 
poem*s_ parbs-^nbiicing hdw^_ for example^ uhderstaiiding of a 
spefitker's voice may be a reaction to a certain situation^ in short, 
the discussion should be dynamic, moving toward a grasp of the 
tx>em rather than t&ward a mechanicaily preordained interpreta- 
tion. Tell students that finding connections between interlocking 
parts of the whale poem, arid riot a bland stateitierit of the poet's 
entire meaning, is the goal.: the students from the tyrahny 
of seeking answers; let the discovery of the poem's possibilities and 
unity emerge. _ _ „ _ _ „ 

Fifths conceive of the poem from various dimensions: visual, 
auditory, sensory, structuraU o.nd so forth. It is a truism that noth- 
ing can be seen cditipletely from one angle alone. Poetry is no 
exception. If envisioned from multiple ipbints of view^ it will 
blds&bih iri various hues. AUbw yburself and your students the 
luxury bfinany lenses and many viewing Ibcatibhs. If SLdiscussibn 
bogs down in one area, such as structural, turn students' attention 
to the senses the poem speaks to. In short, a multiplicity of 
viev^ints enhances the study cf any poem^^ 

Sixth, provide for the underslan^ but not the rnednings of 
unfarnilidr twdSuZdr^, aZZusiorw, and hackgrouhd. As the class 
discussibri df a fk)era prbc^^^ may bccasibhally feel 

biocked when tfiey encQi*jtter an unfamiliar word or cultur^a^ 
allusion: At times, a historicai, social, or reiigious reference is the 
basis of a poem or a part of it. If poems have been well -selected and 
prepared for ndanative readers, this should occur infrequently. 
When it does cbitie up, however, handle the obstacle as part of the 
process of reachirig more deeply intb the poem. Determine whether 
the Lriforihatibrijs reaUy jieeded atiKe time it first comes up Is it 
essenttai to their grasp aiid enjoyment of the p^em? If not, 
encourage the students to move on and return to it later when 
additional information or understanding may clear it up. 
Otherwise, encourage alternate methods for students to grapple 
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with the crucial reference. If the words or allusions are essential, 
do not provide Ihe meanings yourself Assign each student, early 
on; at Jeast as a first try^ one word or allusion to report on to the 
class. Handled this way, the task does riot become too arduous fer 
any one person. Even if the student canribt cbine up with the 
meaning or the full serise of the allusion, Ke or she will provide a 
begiririirig iri the process of juhderstandihg the reference. Other 
students or the facilitator^ who may know the calture better, may 
use their knowli^ge to fiU in any missing gaps. The unfamiliar iri 
the ^em&^omes, then, not a dreary obstacle but aridther step iri 
the excitement of reaching more deeply iritd the poem. 

Severah, dorii lose sight of the jM>em^ uhvquemss ard 
a;fefi?nes5^ Em creates its own world and, if the poem is 

efitctive, each part of its world is limSstent with every other part 
The particular wirld M and may never exist 

agaih.itis BQth^CQherent and ephemeral Yet, as we have seen, its 
coBemtceJs comprehensibie. It yields the same kirid of answers to 
the same questions people ask of their daily lives: Why do we like 
one person and disUke another? How can we bvercome our fear of 
the urikridwri future? Why am I bored with my job? 



How to Teach a Peeiti: A Mddei 

There w^ never any mor^ inception than there is now. 

Nor any more youth or age than there is now. 

And will never be any more perfectidri than there is rid w. 

Walt Whitmari, 'Sdrig of Myself III 

You are never readier, the American poet Walt Whitmari 
(1819-1892) tells us in these words, thari ydii are now. Ybti may 
know more, dr feel more cdnfiderit at a later date,^ bat at this 
mdmerit ypu are as prepared as you will ever be to enter and 
uriderstarid a poem. Poetry accepts y at your current level of 
readiiie3S-n6„ Matter w^ it ii. This is most certainly true of 
"Those Winter Sundays,*' written by the black American poet 
Robert Hayden (1913-1980). 

those Winter Sundays 

n*y father gdt up early 
and put his clothes on in the blueblack cdld, 

.Vort. F TiimAtsliofAtc<fu:t>fitwana Silitud P.wmi »y it Hiycih. 1975. N«w Yorit: L:vtnght. C>pvrg.it i'J75 
by LivthffHt. RaprihUd 6y ptrmiMiori. 
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then with cracked hands that ached 
from labor in the weekday weather made 
banked ilres blaze. No one ever thanked him. 

rd wake and hear the cold splintering, breaking. 
When the rooms were warm, he'd call, 
and slowly I would rise and dress, 
fearing the chronic angers of that house, 

Speaking indifferently to him 
who had driven out the^old 
and polished ixiy good shpe| as well. 
What did I know, what did I know ^ 
of love's austere and lonely ofiices? 

The poem asks you in. You seem to enter into the middle of a 
conversation with someone you know only slightly. So conversa- 
tional is the poem's beginning that it is deceptive. The speaker 
seems ta want to talk ateut sditie shopping he^br she did, a good 
bargain founds or his or her day at work. The first few words of a 
poem, always sighificaht, seem rather c words^re 
so basic^ so jnuhdahe^ sa unhoticeableLaday of theweek 
ai possess vaadj^tiv^ defining Yet the ordinarily 
simple adverb too carries with it a puU, for it suggests that you and 
the speaker have been speaking atout his of her father's action, iri 
a part of the cohversatipn that precedes the start of the poem. Thus 
it seems yoii are not eiiteririg a poem but cbhtHuIhg your 
involvement in ah bhgbihg situatibn 

V^t kind of sitaatidn isjt?The_title suggests the subj^^ is not 
justjohe day, ^ne Sunday,^ but many Sundays, perhaps years of 
Sundays: Again, the title hints at earlier conversations and shared 
previous knowledge of the days being referred to: those Sundays 
were winter Sundays, the situatibh is not a current bhe, since those 
suggests a past time, butih this poem you are invol ved in a iurreht 
discussion about them. The title, tben,_adds^ useful thformatibn, 
ihc^ltidihg^(a) thaLybu^t^^^ listener^ have previously discussed these 
timesrrthat is, the subject is not totally new to you; (bj that those 
days are past; (cj that they were special, nonroutine days-Sundays, 
days of rest or quiet thought; and (d) that they were in the 
Northern Hemispherei cold days with less light than in other 
warmer seasons. The first four wbrds have established a familiar, 
even congenial tone, banishing any i brupthess^ The speaker a^ 
ybu,^ the listener, have been conversing comfortably and continue 
to do SO: 
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What other information does the speaker chdose to tell? The 
speaker focuses hot directly ah his or her own life but oh the efiects 
of the father'sjactibhs. Although the father he\^r spe^^^ 
dominates the first stanza.. We leirn that lie got up early on cold 
Sundays,_just as he did on weekdays, that he was probabiy an 
outdoor or factory worker, as indicated by his aching hands 
cracking from his work; that, nevertheless, he started the morning 
fire to warm up the icy house. In the secbhd and third stahzas we 
are told that after the fire was^ burning strongly, he would call his 
child. The child would find that the father had also shined his 
child's special Igood) shoes. As one student, RolB (1983), has 
observed: 

Clearly, the father is hot a lazy rhah, nor one who felt the 
world owed him^a living. After working all^eek, his hands 
acKii^ ani cracked from the hard work and cold winter 
weather, this man could have chosen to stay in bed on 
Sunday mornings. . . . Instead we see this man rise quite 
early in the mdrrting, get dressed in the bitter cold, warm 
the hbiise with a blazing fire, and polish his child's shoes. 
He didn't insist his cWld should get up with. him. His aitL- 
tude is a ii^rihg and uhseifishone, as we see him allowing 
his chiid to sleep_ while he attends to taking the chill out of 
the cold house; We can see liow considerate this man is in 
that he doesn't wake his child until the house is sufliciehtly 
warmed. We don't hear him cbmplainihg or expressing 
bitterness about his life situation, so he seems to be ah 
accepting rather than ah ahp'y _tj^ cff individu 
kriows apparently how to lave uncondiHonaUy, even wh 
his child shows no appreciation and speaks indifterentiy tc 
him. (p.l) 

This is whai weknbw or caninierlf om the narrator's words: 

The remaining information the speaker provides concerns his 
or her own responses or lack of responses to the father. "No one," 
including presumably this child, '*ever thahked him^'' When called 
dh those cold Sundays, the child would res^hd slowly, reluctant to 
enter the turmoil and anger of the house. The child says Jie ot she 
spoke to the father without feeling: This, then,^is what the speak^ 
recalls and tells of those years. 6f course, in looking back, the 
speaker may not understand ail that has occurred since then, or not 
be able or wish to recail or reveal all the details of that period. 

With what words, images, details, sduhds, sentences, rhymes, 
and rhythm the speaker recbuhts his or her experience is as 
important as what he or she reveals. Rereading the poem with the 
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notion of winter in mind, notice that the opposition of two 
categories of words the speaker uses stands out: warm and cold. 
The father dresses in the 6fe6?d^ coW, and the child's words to 
him ariB indifferehUy frigid. They have neither cojbr nor heat.: Love 
is ai4?/£reiai Zdfte/>^words that evoke coolness. Oh the other hand, 
the father makes^ fianic^ /w'es blaze hotly. The cald,_Jike_wooii^ 
splinters and breaks under the heat's intensity: Hottest of all are 
the chronic angers the child so fears. Anger may arise from cold 
motives or reactions, but is inherentiy hot-blooded. Throughout the 
poeigi these two teitiperature extremes contend v/i'-h each other. 

The very sounds oLthe words are steamy witS heat br frbsted 
over with ah icy glaze. The ft sounds ;h 6/i<^6iacfi,_cracfe 
coZ3, c/oifies^ cironic, and. coZZ stir us to xold realization of the 
tension in the house: Ice resides in the is and os of siowiy, know, 
and even tove. But flames issue from the 6s of btcs^e, breaking, and 
tabors^ and the g2 arid ns of chronic, angers, and the obviously hot 
sound bf^res. : l : 

The selectibh of hardi mechanical actions the sjjiake'.' has 
presented iireihfbixed with mb puh acied^ rhade^ 

thanked, watCf hear, _ call^ rise, 2r£ss, ani know^ This series of 
singie'Syiiabie words conveys a world with sharp edges only and no 
rounded corners. These verbs make up more than ten percent of the 
poeril-s 97 words. The sentences reinforce the harshness and 
trepidatibh the narrator experienced in the hprtie ehvirbnment. A 
long (32-wbrdi sentence description bf the father's action, leading 
the reader to believe more description will follow, is ihtexrupted 
abruptly by the flve-wbrd sentence, i^o.^Jie erer ifianSeS him: 
Another brief sentence follows. Then another long (38-word), 
sweeping sentence appears Finally, a sharp question, repeated, 
ends the poem. What did I know? What did 1 know . . . . The 
alterhatioh bf : long sentences with short but: significant 
interruptibhs mirrbrs the speaker's unstable life, as it is recalled 
for usl The. speaker has hb opportunity, ihi givea his iistehers 
none, once they are involved in the poem, to steady themselves, to 
find solid emotional ground. 

The rhyme, likewise, is only partial-half-rhyme or internal 
rhymej and no full end^f line Rhymes. Dress echoes sounds bf but 
dbes hot rhyme with p^res. Bredfting and ached have the same 
relatibhship. Only bnhked and i^fianSed fuJIy rhyme. Two end wb^^^^^ 
are simply repeated: Aim and cbZS Tfiere is no smooth, tranquil 
rounding off of the lines, only sharp reminders of the bind in which 
parent and child find themselves. 
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What kind of person would frame such ah acrouht? Wfid is 
speaking? What can we conclude a&mt the speaker from the 
details presented and _the word^ and rhythms chosen to 

exjilaihlhem? The^s^aakeFs geog^^ than in a 

cold climate, does not seem to affect the events. His or her 
occupation or even sex does not much matter^ though the speaker's 
working-class origins are likely. Age may be of impdrtahce. to be 
discussed shortly, because of the pass^e of time inihe poem The 
sj^aker's character has the greatestefleet^Re or she is clearly the 
father's child: Like the lather^ tKe^child is sensitive and observant, 
with a gCNd eyefor detail; The speaker vividly remembers exactly 
wJiatJth^Ettther did for him or her, and phrases the actions in crisp, 
precise ian^age: the speaker is also an inherently honest person ^ 
presenting an account that includes hot only the father's virtues 
but also the narrator's own shortcomings. SeiLticoehtality does not 
take over in this poem; it is countered ry specific details of the 

harijitbr's own behaviof. 

The haSater'^ moat im^^^ traits, also akin to the father's^ 
are courageLand the ability to change and grow. After all, the 
speaker takes a hard look at a painful experience of long ago and 
reevaluates it from a new position. ^ttpr(kresses--the look back 
and the reevaiuatioh-must be difficult. Both j-equirelhe co^ 
arid the willingness to review and revise perhaps iong-held and 
comfortable j«)hc^^ of the poem, the 

uneven syntexn and the MpeQ the end all suggest that the 

Sj^aker is upset. Yet, despite some flinching, the speaker summohs 
up the experiences, probing and reconsidering them, persisting to 
the end. The speaker's integrity and bravery are uhq^uestiohable. _ 
Considering howjnuch ti me has elai^ed^ince^ tha events of the 
poeiii^ those winter Sundays^ thi^se characteristics are even more 
telling. The speaker presumably has not lived in the poem's 
legation Jor years, buthas wiilingiy transported himself or herself 
emotionally back to the place and time, the pairvfulness of the 
journey is suggested by the pfMbalahce structure of the poem itselt 
Through 12 of the poem's 14 lines, the speaker recalls all of ihe 
father's acts. Only in the final two lines does the speaker finally 
hone in on and ackhowled^ the pain of recall. Stirring these old 
ashes has t^Jcen the spe a considerable pietic journey as 

well. The ]M>entshould progress, and has done socbut only to arrive 
at the dead end of ineradicable pain. It takes 12 lines of detailed 
recall for the speaker to admit the pain. The space of years and the 
distance in miles, rather than exUhguishihg the excrua^ 
painful realization^ have rherely brought it to a head. 
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T^e theme dr As time has 

psJs^ andifiiei^aker has moved away firom childhood, he or she, 
the soa or dbmgfater of a now deceased or &t>mehow unavailable 
tdititBT, has oome to appredate the qualily of ihe austere and loriery 
ofliceii the father carried out for ^he child. The s|ifaker_ how 
recognizes how the father cbhtihu^ tojlii so despite-hiaia^ly's 
incUfiEereiiceK and how dearly comprehend _th5^^p^ jchief 
vMue: the ability to lcLva im^n£ti6imlty. Yet, despite the time, 
effort^ azuL anf^h j^^^ in the child's rea]^tion, it is 
^virtheless, bi one sense, too late to make any d]|Eeren<^^ The 
speaker may still use the newfotiml tinderafauidihg fo 
own benefit, but it is too late to j^mmuniiatte it to the fitberibr a 
reason the poem does not provide. JBut it is cl^I^tM 
child to comtriu hic ae hS or appredation, and 

love to the iatb^L The^n^stetra^t^ may grow^ leam, 

acui ei^_siatehibrjBjnoment^a vision of what it means to love. 
Sfflt we BTB prevented from acting on or sharing what we have 
learned. It takes time-often a Ipt^ ^e^the poet stressil, to leani 
to love, and sometimes, even after all this time^ it is tiKL late tojput 
our learning to^ up mth and for 6i*e^^^^ 

lewied something aboutiove f^nLthefatfierBndfrbm ej^i^^ 
as the use of t£e past ^rmm Whea^i kmw? and the knowledge 
now^bf iho»^iusiere and tomiy offi^ suggested but he or she w, 
inmically, preventCKi from passing along that knowljMlgeo^^ to 
the person perhaps most importaiit in the speaker's life-the father. 

To arrive at such a s^temeht of tiieine, whichis^df cdu^,_6hly 
one way among many of seemg the peem^ a worksheeLsuch^a the 
following may prve as a ^de bo^ to you tmd to your studente. A 
worksheet is only ah appli^^n xrf the questioning technique 
e^lalned earlier^ ^e questions for any poem coiicetti story, 
siM^er, form, language, rhyme, rhythm^ character! and theme. 
They may be considered in any prderi furui the worksheet may be 
introduced either for homework before beginning the class discus- 
sion Of at the beginning of the class itself. 



Worksheet for '^hose Winter Statidays'' 
L Narrative Base 

1. Is tiSere a story or plot in the jxiem, either stated of unstated? 
That is, what, if anything, "happens" iii the poem? 
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2. Does the speai^er suggest a coriniict or struggle^between two 
or more antagonistic forces? If so» try to state the nature of the 
struggle. 

3: What is the scene or joaatiorLoE the Is tfere a s^cific 

setting? Is it real or imagined? Fantasize about where this might 
have taken place or might now take place. 

4. Does the title help you to understand the situation of the 
poem? 



II. Speaker 

1. Does the ^Sker adfiei^ to a s^ 

the pronouns and any change in them. Is tHs a first-person poem? 
Is the speaker alone? 

2. Why has the speaker chosen to rcmemher a time and place so 
distant? 

J^aw a meittfl p^^ physi^^l presence in 

your imaginatton. How do you see him or her? Explain your vision. 



III. Form or Structure 



_ 1 Is the time piLsaiiged^^ poem given? If hot, how much time 
do you thfiik has passed? Why? 

2. Are there noticeable divisions in the pcnem? Where do they 

occur?^F6r examine, why does the Is the 

number 14, the number of lines tn the poem, important? 

3. Why does the poem end with a question? 



IV. Language, Rhyme» and Rhythm 

1. Make a list of nye/*warm'' words in the jNt>em and five "'cold" 
words. What gives each group it special quality? 

2. What are the predominafit sounds in the poem? What do they 
suggest about the speaker's state of mind? 
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V. Character 

Suppose thatthe father was present to answer his child. What 
would he say? Write a brief paragraph (68 words) giving his 
response. 

VI. TMeme 

1; What does the title suggest about the theme of the poem? 

2 Is the speaRer^prese^^ point of view from the 

position of remembering years later? 



Gritef ia for Choosing Poems 



The preceding discussicn of ''Western Wind" and TThdse 
Winter Sundays" should provide Ji clear idetof the kinds of ^ms 
that Me suitable for use witti ESL studente; Jbe^l&t^ in poetry 
antholo^es aiid in volumes b^ individu^ most if 

hot alVof th^&llbmngc6n£8ora^^ these conditions are by 

im means ex£au3tive. may incorporate other measures to help 
mfte pMtey both an appropriate and a delightful experience for 
your i^tudents. - 

Fint, tength ti not a primary criicribn of leiichdEUityi brief 
poem m^ compress so ihuch materiaLin^ sfiortipace that it is 
quite difficult Hbwiever, a. c^ a brief 

preparatdj^_hbihewdrt_^ be sufTicient . fi)r 

studente to master t£e esa^^^ chosen. For Iphger 

poems, students ahould be able to grasp at least a third of Uie^ih 
in no more than ^ single class sesr^lii. If student^ must spend too 
long an interval between when they first enter the poem and when 
^ey reach far ehbisgh intb its di^ths to unde^tand it^ they may 
feel the rewat^s are tbbJ^^^ over Ibr^a stretch of time. Limited- 
BhgUsK-prbficient students be reiuctant to continue. 

SecQ^^iBesubjeti rnxdier of the poem sekcted shoiUd present a 
univ€r8€d and iimeiese them\ Ko one pbein^ bf omrse^ can or hei^ 
to include the exp^ri^i v^te of all rac^s^ ages^ cli^ 
nationalities, pxiial ^deiitities^ and sexual pr^si^r^^ Yet a poem 
can and should mean sbihejffiihg^tbe ^eat number of people in all 
these <^tegbriei». N^^^e caii predict which poem will do so or can 
state exactly how to present a poem so that it wi)L Yet poems that 
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m unmersed in specific io^es, times* and situations often very 
efie^veiy comtnunicate universal themes. 

i:: A: jN>em _ sucb 11 Dudley Randairj (1981) *^Ballad of 
Binrim^aiii^: whii^i tells bfzthe death of a child killed in the 
bbmbing^bf aBlackfhui^fiin MissisuppLin the 19608, <»iild.ha^ 
he-^^^ regnal ai£^ct matter. Yet Jlamlall out ihe 

reader's umyerwl feeiinga at the needless death^ of a_ child. So it 
may be a^utidox, but certainly not a conflict, that the local and 
timely often encompass the universal and timeless. In a truly 
universal and timeless pMnij each reader, iib matter where or 
when he^br she is Uvihg, liquid to Jbme de^^ bi a^^^ relate to 
the pbem,_even -withduifitlly a>mpreh£nding^liking, iir agreeing 
v^K^^e poet*s vaeTO^ No e^rlcfela ^fenfi^ pg^g wife umvetrefl 
themes, but in selecting poetry for class presentation,^ the teadxer 
should always probe Uie poem to discover universaUity that may 
not :Slu>w u^ with a quick look at the apfMirent iuibgect matti^, 
wtting, or other apparatus. Probe the poem to discover conflicts in 
whii&^l people may feel involved ai^ resoliitibhs in which most 

may i^o&e; 

---- rJiir^ ife poem steidd/bcOT oafee^ 

the very hefty sufc^ject of history, of ar\ ictea, a mytlioi<^»i tale. 
Such i&aten&ls often result in very beautifid and significant 
pdeins. But for the tumnatiye reader ^fEtiglishi a poem that takes 
an emotioh as its main iub^ect may be both mora 
m<^]flea&ttrable.-E[^ik pi^ems Jthafcl)nng into play the reader^ 
ca^oi^ to JsmpE^ze^»3 sympathize, to feel ttte full range of 
univerral human emotions. ^ ^ 

Fbait^,^n<f poems tkaU chcdtsr^e the studentB, Charlesworth 
(1978) provides some evidence that in the long run studentsjjrefbr 
arid resi^nd mora ihtelligentiy and sensitively to challenging, eveii 
(^m{dex pf^tiy than^^ sin^lj enough for them to 

grasp qmckly and eBi>rtle^ly;^ P review of Jame^^ 
Poeii Mind (Sage^ 1983^ raises some of tiiese comiiderations.TSs 
point is also reflected in the list of anthologies for study on page fl^. 
Ferret out the stimulating, difficult poems. Even poetry with 
complex syntax^ obscure allusions^ arid unfamiliar words cart 
beo^me Acc^sible, ^ 
__Althdugh^it_ may seem desirable to ideritify a. finn level of 
pbe^ ^pro^ate ^ ESb -Students^ tt is^ore nseful^arid m6i*e 
honest, ^r the individual teacher to try to describe the qualities of 
poetry ttmt w^uld best matoh specific students' levels. An 
innovative fiicilitator can surmount appurent obstacles and even 
turn thein into a stimulus for sttidents to learn more. In the 
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precediiig j^cum poenu, irays to do so have already been 

desCT^fl^ and^ in the next chafiter on model xlas8nx>m j^yiti^ 
^& ^^. sei^rai more will be dpcribed. For nov^^^ttll tibo^ 
ewn witii a ^mplez ^m, you n^^t s^aiL^e obs^les. The 
ctifi5eui>to-^wsh riehM of a dhalle^in^poem can be a ratalyst for 
stuctents toe^Toj^iiu^ Sacover more. 

Ilie follo^^^ckiKiints may help a teacher who is unsure 
about m fltr hm g ffie level of tiie poems ch«en to the student: 

_ 1. After reading^ poemo^e^jom you see the outlines of a 
situat^h (speaker, time, mid place) in the poem? 

2. DS you hotitt at JeaSfive lin» anywhere in the poem that 
you uiderstrad^ll enough i)n the literal level to paraphrase? 
ffi>ttH^^jS^ lines help you to understand other lines you do not 
understuid at first? 

===^WouW 3^u GnA it possible to ask UsefiU questid the 
content of ^e poem? For example, does te^^ in the 

present? Is the poem moving in a certain clear directdon? 

You ^U^bably not res|K>iid positively to alJ thacfefc^as.^ but 
if even one ^r two are useful to you^Uthe^;^ ratio, 
theaxtent to which it allbws^adera to inter imd understand, is 
sufi^ientforybu to toy the|N>em 

^_ l%eM ch^^ints ^ jnoru^ rules. Apply them 

fleaibJly ahd ffeely^aiulwit^ balance. If the three mteria work well 
ehoug&^r you then the w^ijfht of the evidence suggests that ffie 
^>em^ven a relatively difficult pbem-is appropriate for your 
students. 



Classroom Activities DuHng aiid After 
Discussion of a Peera 



No poeti7 lessohJa complete without activities that transform 
the poem fremii ^ject d'^scussion into a living force as alive and 
as miuai^ pwtofour world as water^ plants^ ammals^ and people. 
Ifie^MietyS such activities is surely infinite. & is JJiclr potential 
f&r getting studente exdted abbu^^ pMtry.JteMiSe there are so 
nmny possible activities, cmly aiewj^ described here in detail, 
while others will be tou<a^ so that the interested 

facilitetor or student may ioote into them individually. 

One bMic poetry activity calls on studente' aural/bral interests 
and abilities. Reading poems aloud, listening to good recordings of 
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poems, sacfa as those oa -^-BaBemoh. labeU or^ if possible^ 
arranging for readings by the poete tSemaely^^ 
enhance^the experieni^i of poetry. The stadent jdiould repeat^ 
after hearing it^ imitating 4:«frtain sounds in the poem. 
FMUhg ycMULr own lips pronouhce the sounds gives you a special 
sense of Jkhe_i^i%_<^mpc^ii^ I»t>ces8. Such repetition of spumis 
should iiccbmpmy fmiaialyji& of Mle<H^ important sounds iii the 
poem, as was demoratoted&r '^Th^^ 

Beyond the oral/aural experience of tite poemLiteelf^ role plays 
|u-e another effictive oral experience. Ask the sttklents, in pairs 
perhaps^ to pelfonn role plays of the speaker, elaborating on the 
speaker^ wonir^ the speaker's feelings to contexts 

oSer Jhahihe i^iediate <^nte]^ of Uie pMin. After axi extended 
period, stadentemU^tai^m btUhe^p^er^^ that is hot 
possible through reading alone. A poem,^bem^dnl^a^^ 
slice of the q)eaker*s life, ^ be enriched by a sti»dent*s^tending 
the situatibn taot^^ Ru»siu irovelbt tux^enev was 

saidJkd (Ave followed jthe livulg sdui^i for hte characters around 
{br monyis^ahd toMve oom^^^^ of them simply tx> 

ex^act a^ew Jetailaabbirt them for a paraj^ph or two in Ji ridveL 
In this manner, he sou^t^taJBttoim verisinulitu^^ 
process is reven^^ extrapolating from tite poet's selection to role- 
play a speaker's eiit^ zL~:i. 

Activities supiwituaf the class's work in poetiy may also draw 
on students' CL^iistic skills and i^ discover how students 

vtsual^a poem, jibthihg cah be m^^ eSicieht aiid excitihg than to 
have them make a roaghifceteh of tewihey see thejjoem's setting.. 
Students' inclusion or exclusion of telling details, the placement of 
objects, and the relative proportion of details all reveal how they 
imagine the poet's words. With ^hose Winter Sundays," for 
example^ the students: cbiild roughly sketch the house. For those 
who do not brvioll Jibt draw^ verbal drawing also tells a great dpal 
about how they seeihe pdem.Jtsketch is student's re^ 
of something seen only by the poet; it appears in pictori^^ for 
the first time at the student*3 hands. It is at once cathartic fcr the 
student: and: informative ^ the facilitator ai30ut the student's 
insight into the iM>em. : 

Putting previously lear^ lihgtiistic skilll to use in activities, 
including written activities,, is eziaoyable for limited-English- 
proficient students. An easy flmd appealing^ activity has students 
fill in missing letters of words in a certainj^ammatkal jQr semantic 
categ6ry.:Fof example, they may be asked to write adjectives from 
"Those Winter Sundays'* that describe cold and heat or their 
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efTMts. Studente then might coffipiete c—ck_d {cracked), br_ki_ 

(btetdting), ac^d taehed), -_ ha—ke ISdaied), spi_rd_j_g 

fspfinterinj; (McCdnbchie, 1982L Acloze^ercise is a venation of 
the wme idea^ Students aM^akea to supply a word that might fit 
in the blank and then comiMtre the choices they maJce with the 
poet's actual choices, as follows (McConochie, 19^): 

Western Wihd^^when blow 

The rain down can rain? 

Chris tl if my were in my — 

And I in my again! 

&htehce JSamBirang provides still another oppbrtuhity for 
stu^nte to enter into the arrangement and rearrangemehi of a 
po^ in orier to better understand it. The process consiste of 
Svicfing compound, complex, and oompbuhd^aimplex sentences 
into simple sentences^ Student? can tJieh put them in the order in 
which they would occur in jionjwetic usage and observe^ as 
McConochie (1982} points out, the differences from the pbetic 

arrangement. 

_ teoiJieractivity that ram help students uhderstahdthiforS of 
a i^m K the strip story (Gibson, 19751 StidenlB are pven three- 
^^ve cards that each contain a 8ingle_Une^f the poem. As a 
group, toey are then asked to put Jfc poem back together again. In 
^ doings they can discover tfie|»et*s oi^fanizational strate©r as 
well as transit^ns^far a description of other such activities, for 
ejoimple rculttural trjoMlation" (Pinias, 1963), see filcCondchie's 
11982) ejrceHent explanation and appUMtibh of these activities to 
particuter poems and Povey's (1979J critique of Pincas' 
presentation. 

Finaljyi students should be encouraged to write their own 
poetiy, as Preston (ig82landMaher (1981) demonstrate. Students 
may e^oy wmting "found" poems, poems based oh materials that 
ordinarily api»m- in the environment^ such as graffiti, ad- 
^tisements, announcements, and other everyday speech. They 
may also eiyoy creatiiig concrete poetry (Brbd, 1983)^ or poetry that 
is shaped rather than written ani often depends on visual 
perception to produce ite eff^ts^These are especially good warm- 
up exercises at thestartof a poetry class. On a more serious hole, 
refugees, as^Kunte (1986) explains, may find relief for their 
feelih^iy writing poetry based en their experiences^ 
- Qther activities taay draw bh assets of the activities just 
discussed, perhaps nbting the Ibgical structiire of a ^ ven poem and 
comparing it to other possible lo^cal schemes. Through a new 
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cbmbinatioh, a new activity is create. For example, noting the 
syllogistic form oi certa^ poems and having students state the 
cdmponehts bf this stnictUre, as with the Cfimtee Gullen poem, 
"Incident," & a Siidy entShce tdi i»em-^T^^ describes a 
situation, a given; relates fimo^urre^e Quit cUte^ it^ahd draws 
the conclusfion. ts it a logical conclusion? By Brmulatmg_^ a 
syllogistic pattern, the students rapidly discover die poem's 
emotibiiai substratum. A listing of all the contrasts in a given 
po(Em,_<^ld and heati light and dark, and so fdrth^ also often 
cianfies a worfc Tracing the pronouns and their shifls within a 
poem may pomt4^ how ffie spc^ePs attehtiohjor focus has shifted 
or has not shifted. In Blake*s "A PSmS Ttm," t^^^ 
obseiied with killing Us neighbor, and uses a first person iorm no 
fewer than 15 times in 16 lines. 

_ Xntunately^ however* straightfiirward discussion of a poem 
should Jie. heiUii»r^f^ttett nor abandoned. Asking students to 
br^ ike& own^escpeneni^ Jnto_play mtht questibns <»)ncerni]ig a 
pDem is a bied^ venerable,^^^^ still ^efi^ctive_ way lb' involve 
students in poeb^. Ask studente to e^re^ J[ie& 
^|&ef*8 or the poet's fbeiings. Do they agree witii iitem? The 
limits bh the kinds of questions that can be concerning a 
poem iu*e hb narrow wider than the facilitator*J i m a gi nation 
smd^the students* abili^ andL vnlljyagnesi to suspend disbelief and 
speculate on ^ pos^Iemeaninpi of a lihe, _a stanza^ br an entire 
f^m. There is nothing passi or bonngitbiout ^sing qu^tibhs that 
stimulate students to look more sensitively at poet^. G<xm3 
questions alH>ut poetry and good poetry i^elf are available in all 
places and all times. As Keats writes in '*dn the Grasshopper and 
eneket^Cigsg,?. 19): 

The J^tiy of earte is never dead: 

When jail the birds are faint with the hot sun. 
And hide in cbblihg treeSi a voice wil 1 riih 

Fronihedge to hedge^abbut the hew-mbwh mead; 

That is the 6rasshopper's-he i^e^thelead 
In summer luxury, -he has never done - ^ 
With his delights; for when tired out with fun 

He rests at r ^e bei»eath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry bt earth is ceasing never: 

Shjt lone winter evenings wh the frbst 

Has wrought a silehce,irbm the stave there shrills 

The Cricket's song, in warmth ftcreaSSg ever, 
And sReems to one in drowsiness half lost, 
the Grasshopper's among some grassy hilis. 

m 
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Sliort iteries in 
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^ Short fictwn» both ^keiL Wjd written, permeates Ute. 
Nevertheless^ peopled iiMgBJrf^ort fiction may be difficult to put 
mto wort^ Moat pufcHsfiers short story books for ESL stiaflents 
have not feltthe^ecessity to d&so. Thofewho^db attempt to define 
the^CT^a^rt^j^n, as does Mullen (1984i,aa Ktoayirirfly and 
TOth^reference not to Unguisto coi^^ ffie abort story in 
htera^ tradition But a fi^de&utidn^& clauiy needed. 

For one thuife mbatpeopledoMtAave aaatronga grast b^ as 
go«l a memory <tf the tcaaition aaapecialiats may. Cuirent^GStrcia 
and Patrick (1961lprenBntmany of the Important documehtadf the 
short stoiy^i^on, both by critics and by the writers themselves, 
and a One a>IIection of stories from inahy cbuhtrieato ffiscuss and 
eiuoy. &cond, and from the ESL point of view, iUs important if apt 
to redefine short^tion, at leasltoldokjit Jt in the contest of ESL 
research ui related areas-rspoken narratives, use of time in actual 
conversation^ ahd^imilarmattecs: 

_ FeWi if any,^SE works define short fiction. In studies ind 
descnptionarfnarration, it is often unclear whether oral or ^ten 
namtives are being discussed. White J1977), jKer stating that 
Motion ewntially re^Unts what has already ««urred 
rfentffies ita formal ieatures as including chronological sefuence' 
markers to iiuiicate it^ and thkSseof the past tense, this definitibh' 
IS mformative precisely because it is so limited. It reveals instantly 
ita mappropriateness for a study of tiie short story in wKch the 
^t IS one^ut only one-of the focal pbihS ind tenses used. 
Clearly, many differences exist IStweeh narratives, as often 
chaMwsedin linpustic literature. «id short fiction-both spoken, as 
m eariy oral traditiOnSijahd written. 

_ Abercrombie (19631 draws a few important distihctioni 
Ijtwee^ written prase and spoken language. He points out that m 
the early 19BQa linguistics was paying considerable attention to 
spoken prose rather than other forms of spoken language. He 
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enumerates sewrid sproific^clifferehc^^ pn>8e and 

genuine conversation. He even felat^ spoken prose, the 
naturalistic dialogue of literaSire, to everyday isohve^ 
states that even in fiction no one speaks as people-act^lly do in 
cbhvirsatioh. Abercrbmbie's points majr be cUsputed, but Be 
c6nffibui«s iJie_idea of <»mF» what linguists know and are 
iearnir^lbbut wnvcMatibhal narra the narrative base 

of short fiction. Fiction, as a ^hdering of people's <ireams, actions, 
and words, may indeed have points of contact with cohversationaj 
language. Wolfron (ia79) and DiKetro (19831 offir ways 
t^e cbariu^tem^ of spoken prose as Wolfson^ for-^xan^)le^ 
desorfliM them, to similar fictionalized narrativea Thb totti of 
companso^wm^a loi^way toward description of the essence of 
short fiction, onei^tESIi studehtsjuid teachers can us^. 

A focus on namfives AMdcM tS bMe fc^ short 
fiction. A working definition ap^praata Br ESL Jiay begiii with 
the hflurative. Until such a definition ia developed, Jfibwever,^^ an 
inductive approach itmy be necessary. By simply ob^ndng and 
e^oyihg the stories at hand^ teachers and students may build an 
extended definition of Uie short stoiy appropriate to their needs. 



A Rationale for the Use of Fiction in ESL 

Definitions are often elt^ive: S6^ tod, very often, are rationale?, 
The difficulty of promoting the value oF a short stoiy is 
uhquestibhable. Once again^ the inductive method is a useful 
pi^Limihary step in explaining why short fiction deserves to be part 
of the Est curriculum. =: ^ : 

A good Swyis a joy JShort fiction Helps impart both pleasure 
and knowledge to noraiative student postponed 
of sacrificed. Most stories, whethertJiey 4m1 mth se^ 
matters, are simply fiin to read and discuss: As Pi)tter (19B31aptly 
arg1aes^^»ache^s^^tenoyerlo^^^ the feet that students would simply 
likeio exyby ieadihg^fictib She suggests that such pleasure comes 
not only Irbm^eadingLworks of permanent literary merit but also 
from light fiction readings The light fictioh, slie says, should 
visually resemble books foi native speakers, have hbzacco.m- 
pahying study materials, and be short and low-priced. Reading 
short fiction can and should be pure hedonism. ^ - - 

No conflict exists between enjoying and learning through the 
short story. Reading short fiction undoubtedly improves students* 
langiage skills, in ways that are discussed here. McKay (1982) 
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states^ Uiat contemporary l!bBrary anthologies are based on the 
a^umiyaoruthat tl»e stady of literature helps improve students* 
l^^fuage abilities and branden their lingiustiiLjezi^ It 
probably do so more efifetii^ly than ^ Mny iSfc texts 
contaiiung dialogufs and role plaj^ in^ sran^ plot lines. These, 
as Wadowson (X982) hi^ noted,jrelatennly taacreated wntext and 
are ^dissimujatibm,^iwl sra (p. 207). Such pseuddliteraiy 

texts^^_;^Howson refere to them, prpl^ly do hot improve 
commtm^tion skills more eiERctently than Utcrature, _ 
z : same defidem^^ exists in many texis o>^i^^ ^ 
teaching of cultural values. Unabridged i^ unma^ short 
stories pi^nt full <^Ltur^ But beou^ ESL refers 

often do not, "textsju^needed jvhich do, in feet, pressint the flow of 
nbr^ ^K^^Hrtmn md whidi,^ when they form the basis for a 
ftes^oumoomposition oour^ tor ESL ttudentii cim also provide an 
production to certain aspects of American cultun" JEoberg & 
Hiiferty, 1978, p. SO). Uteraturer because bi^ w& ia to 
reveal culture through chi^t»_^d s^ more 
fre^piently than many jnut^ig jp^ such as exposition, 
l^^use _mu^ expository prese in ESL readers has journalistic 
brii^^ in^^iu^ only to inform, it does not cbmmuhicate the 
more subtle nuan^ of ths social^ about which it reports. McKay 
(1S80), renewing Rosenblatt (1978), accurately distinguishes the 
expository from the fictional mode: 

&fiMls have traditionally given miyor emphasis to ef^ent 
reading and have thus tended to u^ a similar approacfa to 
aesthetic reading. Texts are used fib_^veb^^ language 
skills^ both s^tactuLahd.lexical,^ a]^ comprehen- sion is 
judged thrbugb j^aphrase or restatement. . . . Students 
may conclude that all texts necessitate the same reader 
sUnce.^nd that ultimately the aim of all reading is to 
obtain information, to solve problems,^ to carz^^mcKthhtg 
away, this minimizes the value of ihe veiy pereonal 
ex{:^rience ah individual reader can have ^th a literary 
^^t- (pp. 380^381) 

Fiction writers have ah bbligatlbh entert^ as well as to 
inform. Their stories are^^iecteitb hold the interest of readers 
bver a ceriaih period of reason, they must draw on 

and i^ke use of a hffge and innovative storehouse of writing 
strate^s. Eteft handling of symbolic language and metaphor; 
msight into character, and vari^ ahd appropriate style areambng 
the strategies that must be used in short fiction. The display of 
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such strategies ^in the service of narrative for SSL sturfent- 
mtDessei gives ii(^on ah important place in the ESL curricuium. 
& no other Jingoiitie gen^ can hbitnative students discover so 
much writ^imdlangnagft skillj^^ work. ^ ^ 

Short fiction b also 4 fitti|MMciete»tjrcefi^ not only 

languge but life itself. In short fiction, cBm-actera act bu^ 
real and embolic acts i»iople launy out irtdaily lives^andao so ura 
variety of registers smd tones. Witness the foUowing sto and 
theirl basic Jfet>ry lines: In William Carlos Williams' (1975) 'The 
Use of Firce^'' iiiorto^ of a sick child whose parents 

strive to protect Hie. ififld the uniamiliar doctor. In 

Hemingway's *Ten indSra^'' a^ch^ ik teni, and ihe husband 
wknei»Lng the^dnftii birth comimte suicide. Rmg Laidner^ 
119&1) Tlaifcutr we overhear the grosip of a io«l barber s&p. In 
'•Only the Dead Know Brooklyn'^ U962), Thomas Wolfe's story, an 
otg-df^tdwii subway Hd^ questions about directions to a native 
Newport Ei^ rHetleadt^^ to reply that it is impossible for 
anyone to know Brobkl^i^evM live there all their lives. 

The world of short fiction both mirrors and illuxnihates human 

lives. - z zz:i-^zzi-~ 

In a(klitidn to their inherent power, stories elicit students* 
natural desires to express their feelings through fiction. Thk 
opportumty is hdthihgiiew in literature^ datiiig at least as far back 
OS ancient Greek -thMtM. iSiveji^^^^^ hbhnative students* 
nonveri»ii langaage oiten indicates ^xtrem^irustratioh with: their 
new language and suppressed anger, tite insj^^tor must help tKe 
student discover a rpute to catharsis. Fiction is such a route, 
Noimative students want and need to tell stories. They want to 
share exf^ehi^s wd fee^^^ Doing so gives them an opportunity 
te alleviate lhe loneline^^ beings^ '^islands of 

consciousness," mBrraden*i(19S0) phrase. It allows them to listen 
and be distracted by the tales m well asM^tell^achers 
other about their countries. Students can cqmfortebly_^xpTess 
feelings in English about themselves through the mask of a 
character. For someone whose English-language skills are 
developing^ it is a^afe experiment and a healthy outlet. 

Some evidence exSts that M among the most 

comprehensible of messages, ff aft^ they jneetiu^ that a 

comprehensible message reinforces leari^g langua^rby keeping 
s4udents*zanxiety leveis:down and self-esteem high. In addition^ as 
Wi)lfa984) observes, "In narratives, speakers depend on types of 
linguistic skill which are barely tapped in single sentences. 
Therefore, until we study the language of narrators, we are bound 
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to have apariial^and jworer. view of children's lihguistic sldHs" (p. 
^51. According to Wolf, then, narratives facilitate Ifie nonnative 
child's task of learning a second language. Perhaps children's 
ability to rt*ognize coherence^ seiting, and other narrative 
elements as building frdm sentence to sentence in a narrative is 
something that hbJdslrue also for adult audiences. If so, this aspect 
is yet another reason for including short fiction in the ESt 
curriculum^ 

_ finally, the inclusion of short fiction in the ESJb curriculum 
offers three additional benefits. First, by definition, it is short. As 
such, it makes the students^ reiding task and the teacher's 
coverage^Mier. Second^itis universai: Students all over the world 
have experienced stories and can relate to them. "Third and moat 
ijnpbrtant^short Bction, like ail literature, contributes to the 
development of cognitive Mialytical abiliUes^ brihgihg the whole 
self to bear on a compresaed account of a situatidnLmi single place 
ffljd moment. Focused and memorable, it is on essential part of the 
language and €ultMral experience available to ESL students. Potter 
(1983| prssehts additional creative and useful reasons for the study 
of fictibh for liohhatiMe speakers. 



The Main Aspects of SEort Fiction in ESL 



^ ArcHball MacLeish (b, 1892), ah American poet and 
dramatbt, once wrote in a poem called "Af s Poelica" that "a poem 
shonld not mean but be" (1982L What he meant, at least on one 
level, was that a poem in itself s&auld and does convey meaning hot 
by_what it states in words,jentences. and so on, but^ virtue of its 
existehce and overall impression on the reader. This ideia also 
applies to s&ort fiction because short sfci-y writers aim to make as 
strongman immwiiate impact, a sihgle impression, as^ssible and 
involve the reader as rapid]y as possibJe. A story thus has its own 
reason for beirtg-to involve the reader. "Powerhouse is playing!" 
writes American author Eudora Welty (1966, p. 523) in the first 
sentence of the short story "Powerhouse," and readers are 
immediately ejij^ged in the activity of the present continuous 
intransitive verb paying. 'Thejr waht to khdw the whd,v what,' 
where, when, and how of pfayt>^ ^d why it ia importont the 
Story, barely begun by the reader, already exists and exerts control 
over the imaginatidh. : 

How do ESL students react when studying short fictidh? Of 
course, they may experience, as with poetry, some fear df the work 
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itself. They may feel it is too difficult for them. This, however, is 
Sot their sole reaction. Unlike their response to poetry, with Rction 
^ey^oflen react Jhdre directly and more strongly to the subject 
matter, that S^ioihe story Uhei story line produces in 

them a strong reKSon ibr or against the tale itself. That is, they 
often react against the sabject of the st6ry,ihe eyehts. rather than 
the message the author conveys through the story^ Th^y may r^^^^^ 
await the content This may also occur with poetry, but^xnce p^ris 
dsualU'L have a less obvious story line, the particular student 
rea^Sbn to it is^not as frequent. 

One adSfidnal factor among niahy is that students are simply 
fflore familiar wxtfe sto^S^Iteg smd listeiiihg than they M-e with 
poetry, lliey have heard stones^ in Uie fi>rm of ahe<^btes, folk arid 
fairy tales, and other narratives, aU dieb HvesJBecause thejt are 
already familiar with the concept of the story line, they feel more 
comifeSable with stb to react spontaneoasly to them, 

boS positiveiy and negatively, f hestory, like all literary forms, is 
uniqae anitequtraainique st^^ 

Although the studyjof a story may begih at any point in it, the 
sttident^s leveiiif familiarity with the form is_aii important factor in 
determining the l»st entry point after tte JmtiaL reading. The 
student*s first cbiitaet with the story, after graspmj^ the p^^ 
sigmiicaiit_te^u^ the students may aleady have a strong, perhaps 
ne^Uve; tnitialraaction to the suHace. thus the first aspect of a 
short story tdJbe dtscussed m be ehough^^f a catalyst that 
students who are put off by the surface will still want to continue 
on toward the story's center: 

Carefully choose the wrridor by which you enter a story, 
asking yourself whether the chaiturter you intend to discuss, the 
action you pliah to focus on^ or the conflict you wish to explore wiU 
stimttlfitte thastuderits sugiciehtly to be willing t» leave behind the 
comfortable cliSty otplit fc interpretation. As a 

starting point, students may^create a list of questions that provide 
a departure from the story line. ^ - - - - ~ ^ ^ ^ 

WhatHMH^ the commtjaiication essentials^fra effictive short 
story for ESL studerite? They are surely not identical to t&ase used 
wtfi flLStbry iixtehdedfor literary study by native English-speaking 
graduate students or teachers of literature. The ESL teacher must 
consider whether thesto^'s compbn^ts can and will with proper 
explanation facilitate the student-raader's entrance into arid 
experience of the narrative. Another criterion is thai of the 
evocation of student interest in the story: Does a particular 
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elementof sfiort ficti writing act as a catalyst for the student to 
read on bi the story and seek out more fiction? 

Of coUrse, the significant elements of the craft of Jiction, as of 
poetry, differ from work to work. Obviously, not all elements are 
equally prominent in all wbrks^StilU Stephen Crane's fictionaUzed 
pccouht of ah autdkiographicaUxperience^ "the Open Boat" (1897) 
in StalliMa 119551,^^^ the communication essentials in a 

story appropriate for nonnative readers, this tale can serve as a 
model of a story that is fully accessible to and broadly useful for 
such students. 

''TTie Open^at" is wdely perceii^ a^-^appropriate ifor 
nonnative students. In their^assHlc^Soit^f^ Americam 
erary works, Harris ahiHanSs (1967) declared the 3,000- to 4,000- 
word level effeidive^ra^^ They liimted their 
critenaiavoMbalaory, saying they had developed no accurate way 
to evaluate grammatical and stnicti^ ipprbpnatehess. Some 
students may indeed find the style of 'T'he OpiLBoil'' difficul (to 
be discusi^ later)^ but the clarity otite other communication 
essentials-^stnacture, theme^^ and character^ 
provide a strong ha^ lfom which students can build ah 
uhcfe^t^flin^ of Crrae'^ styl^ the story itself, moreover, 
concerning 27-hour ordeal of men faced with the relatively 
mrfandliar. a shipwreck and pdsfible deaths is set in^ji familiar 
context, the sea. It embodies Crane's belief that no one can 
mterpret life: without firat e^qaeriehd many 
nonnative students* expenehces^ to them. 

Plot should be inherently Interesting. The quantity of action 
may not be as crucial as its quality. Quality depends on the story's 
capacity ta engage and hold the reader. Plot, in this sense, nieans 
not only definite actions but sUiictured progression. t03^ 
resolution. In "the Open Ifcat,; this proj^es^ 
remarks of the men in the boat as their hopes rise and fill; a 
seagull amazing the captain hy^Ianding on his head; the movement 
of seawe^ irbuid the &)at; and so on. Within the context of the 
shipweck^ men's plight at sea, the action is vigorous and yet^bt 
sofiusy that it confuses the reader, And^ as in most stbriesi the plot 
emanates from a central cbhfiict or seethihgl)? unresolvable 
problem. Techn^ues for demohstratihg this basic aspect of the 
short story will be discussed later . While plot by itself often serves 
to attract readers, it mayltecome confusing or boring, and quicklv 
cause readers to lose interest, to sustain the plot's hold oh th^ 
reader, to ensure that it remains clear to the reader, as well as to 
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establish a clear time Same and a vivid, recognizable setting, ah 
effective structure is essential. 



Structure 

While the complexity and intensity of a stoiy's -evente, ite 
scenario, iisually pose no spedal problems for ESL students, jm 
ohdear striicture may cause diflBculty. A clear yet dynamic 
structuM has the grai^ or to repel 

students'attenSoaat t&e 

the structure of^T^e Di»n Boat" utfetii <y^imc and lucid. In 
the opening j^ragraphs, the ch««<rters _wre intocrfuced and 
present^ to the reader in the fajaoili^ 

oom^Uom and in terms of tiaieir pr^nt positions in the boat. This 
cati^nzation is jreiiD^^ after at the start of Section III: 

•^ey were jLMptSiiw m oiler, a c^k, and a cptreipondent, and 
they were jnen&^fHends m a mdiw cujmusI^ degree 
than may be common** (p. 226).^AfSeriKte>ducing the chara^^^ 
Crane photographs them^ntinuatty BroniArwrous ingles 
various time intervals. These snapshots serve as the story's first 
maaoistriictuia ^ 

____Theiheii^ alternating ho]^s and fears are the basis of the 
seconisSictiri S jJii and recedes^ or seems to 

do so from theS vmSage poi^^^^ or dq€^1»d. 

thei^ ups and downs balance tiiie te^h. igjonepoiht, Uie s^mihgly 
static iaaweed informs/*the men in the Boat that it [tfie boatl jwis 
making progress slowly toward th& land** (p. 2i9j. The land iteeff 
looms •'slowly Md H^utifuHy" (p. 219) out of the sea. Inspired by 
thasightbf thfeli^thousei the^^^ rescuer! will soon appear. 

But aa niptt ^eaon: The shore jrew dusky. The man waving a 
coat blended gradually into thia^oo^ it swallowed m the 
same manner the omnibus jemd the gproup of people? Cp.^29). At 
intervals^ the reader's attention is called to the rise and Sllj>f the 
men's hopes^ a discernible and dramatic pattern that holds the 

story tdgetheL l 

Repetttiott^-Ptfiallelism^ and variatibh of statements, both of 
feet and of feeling, act^ a thiiS formaL device. Within the 
framework of a seven-part structure, the nature^ of the sea is 
revealed^ including the disadvantage that 'Mies In the fact that 
after successfully surmounting one wave, you discover that there is 
another behind it just as important and just as nervously anxious 
to do something eiTective in the way of swamping boats'' (p. 216). 
Earlier, the reader was told that "The manner of her scramble over 
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these walls of water is a mystic thii^ (p. 216), Later, it ia reported 
that the teat's progress despite its vicious splashijn^ hy the crests is 
noticing less than a ixiiracle:. **She seemed l&e a wee thing 
wallowing^ miraciUously^cip^iip^ mercy of five oceans'* (p. 

220). Ifte foJIbw^ be the culmination of alli 

but^ like ^e waves, it is simply another restatement of the flux 
that is Crane's focus: 

As each slaty wflLofw^ approached, it shut all ejse from 
tiieyiew^Lthe men in the boat, and it waa not difficult to 
imagine that tlus paiitfcuiar wave was the final outburst of 
the oeean, the la^ effort of the grim water. There we» a 
terrible grace in the maw of the waves, and they ciume in 
silence^ save for the snarling of the crests. (p. 216) 

Amid the flurry and a^Mxent chaos of tee sea and i>f the men's 
tlioughts, Crane ofltefs these rej^orts biLthe fe^^ of the 

waves as stnictural bandlea as the story 

advances. The statements peri reorient the reader to the 

steady attempt of ihe men to make headway against the sea in 
order to reach the shore. Readers ^ reminded that they are 
reading and witnessing an account of a journey that has signpbite 
and demarcations, even Lf they are only the changing motion of the 
waves. 

- The aIt€ri)r»tion of the^ and anxious 

dialogue narrator is another formal 

die^ce that may be observed. The two extremes serve to balance the 
cental concern: Will the boat and its crew make it to shore? The 
narrator is often noncpmmital: ''Ship wrecks ar^ s^r6ix>s of nothing: 
If men could only train for them and have theini>ccur when the 
men had j^ach^ pink condition^ there would be less drowning at 
sea" (pp. 221-22SLIh S^tioh IV, the men vigorously debate exactly 
what they think they see: 

"What the devil is that thing?" 
"WHy, it looks like a boat" 
"Wliy,ceriainly,it's a boat." 

"No; it's on wheels." 

''Yes, so it is. Well, that must be the life-bbat. They drag them 
along shore on a wagon." 
"That's the life-boat, sure." 
"Nb^by Ctod.it's-it'sahomnibus." 
"I tell you it's a life-boat" (p. 227). 
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But the iiarfatdr, still removed, remarks: 'It is fair to say here that 
tihere was hot a life*8a>nLilg station withia twenty miles in either 
dii^tioh;_but the meh^^ know th^ fact^ and in consequence 
they made £ti^k and.bppri>bnous remarks cbncernihg the eyesight 
of the nation's^ life-savers" ^p;_524J. The c6nsistehtipix>sitid of 
these two points of view is a stmctoral underpiiming guiding the 
reader aa the four-man crew seeks favorable winds. 

Reinforcing and yet superseding these formal aspects of -The 
Open Boat'' U the incahtatbiy^wer infu^ throughout the story. 
Itis^ fimiUar md so immediately compelling to readers that it 
seems to he an^or^thie part otthe story rather than ah artifice of 
the authors "ff i am go&tg to he &bwhed-ff I am joihg to be 
drowned,'' the speaker insists, why was 1 taken ^t&far merely 16 
have my: nose Ragged away as I was about to nibble the sacred 
cheisejbf li^?" (p. 224). It is chanted twice more, once in Section IV 
and a final time in Sectibh VI: ^If I am going to be drgwied-if I am 
^ihg to be drbwhed-if I am gdihg to be drbwhed-wh^ ^ in the name 
of tile seven^ad^odawhd f ale the sea, was I cllbw^ to come thus 
far and contemplate sand and trees?" (p. 232)^Sbdsfihiteihswer is 
ever given-only the comment from a human perspective that 
predicament seems '*an abominable injustice indeed" (p. 233). Yet, 
the question itself raised to a higher arid higher pitch as the men 
prepare to make the inevitable ruh: at the shore^ assumes 
increasing tmiK>ii;ahceV^ ^^A^^ reaches a climax^ the 

question takes on a dynamic structural value. 

Theme 

The concept of culture shock offers a 1ms thrbugt which to 
view an individual's uprooting from his or her home culture^ 
traversing time arid space and entering a new zone. Most 
hbnnative students experience Abasic disorientation while living 
ou^ide their own countries. In 'TheLOpeh Boat," Crane studies the 
symptoms. of su& disdriehtatibh. The the story, 

including the journey motif, fitreoBshMts bthfeiritere^^ 

What direction are we taking? What journey are we ejofibarking 
on? Where are we going? These are the questions the men of the 
story ask themselves and Nature. The "immovable quality" (p. 238) 
bf the^ shbre is bbth a solace and a frustratiph to them, offering 
evidence that a destihatibh does exist, but defy the notibh that 
it is reachable: Out of thi&firsttheme emerge several bther themes, 
ail concerned with perceptions of oneself and bhe's fellows caught 
in the same situation. 
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The amversal ruie of "^womeii and children first" is ah 
interesting frame of reference in this situation, where there are ho 
women of children^ and ho boat to put them ih^yway^Veh if ttiey 
were present About whom b one i>r^^ in 
such a situation? The ^^Uct between essence of camaraderie 
dii^the JSnd imd sfaaqp, pure concern for self on the other is 
lavidly sfeped. it shows itself in the disbelief the men experience 
when they find that they are not seen ^ p^ple oh shore whom 
they Gm see, and who seem to be going al^ut their 
normally. Here the men's joy is in imagihihg thatthe mahon shore 
ii really waving at them. They w6hder,_h6w ^ we not be seen? 
How ei^ we hot in^rtah^ l3ie conflict extends to their past 
exj^rien^es ateo, a past in which^ the corresj^ndent had read a 
pcMm dboirt a jc^ng soldier. It hadn't mattered to him back then. 
Now he sees it as a '*human, living thing" and "was sorry for the 
soldier of the Legion who lay dyLhg in AlffSrs"ip. 234J.e<mcem ^r 
seVp for survival^ compels i>^pLe to oshsidef tfieiLcohcerh 5oth for 
themselves and for dthen^Ih.Crahe's the matter is not only 

cbhsideredy^fiut ^^httdered and ree^ 

_ _ _^wurae,^won^iing vt^etfaer othera are thinking of us is drily 
a^ort distance from wondering whether Nature itself is cbhcern^ 
aiwut its creatures, one of Crane -s most important themes in this 
story and in all his work. In a touchuig mdm^ 
beset by waves^coLd^ d£u*k^ and fe£^^ aiLouaurat, " Tes, 

but I love myielf "ip. 2353. Glm^^mg^l^^ that other humans 
may imt notice them jor cu«, that nature itself may be "flatly 
inffiflerent^ (p,^36), the^ ctetermine Uieir oiufse. After a con- 
ference among the four, the Captain decide!, ^If ho help u cbmihg, 
we might better try a fun through the surf ri^t away. If weitay 
out here much longer we ^11 be tro^ ahySnhg for 

ourselves at air (p. 236L He states the motive or cond^^ for 
action die wly; If nobody including Nature, cares about 

u&^ theiijve had^better take care of ourselves. To Crane, Nature's 
iminterest m her creatures seems all the stranger bemuse she has 

imbued them with so much concern ("Ipve^l for themselves. 

While Crane suggests no resolution U this dilemma^ he 
imply, iii another theme, that experience ai^ the jmderstanding 
that comes irom it can Keli]L^pIec6^ The experience of 

wrestling with the BeaJ^ forced the men to review the ciuie. While 
they have suDt^ad time or the leisure to reconsider what their new 
understanding means, they know that they must begiii ta eee their 
world differently. Although they caniibt specify exactly how^ a Tew 
random images of changed behavior come to their minds: '^He 
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understands tfiat 3 Be were given ahdiber opi^^ 

mend his conduct and his words, and be better and BrtghteLdunh 

an introduction ^r at a tea" (pp. 236-237). Experience-especiaiiy 

the experience of possible or likely death-makes a difference. Such 

ejcperiehce enables people to see the world of the shore-the 

&mijiar world-ahd the world of the sea-^ttie iinfamiliar world-in a 

different light. It encourages a different perspective, hot 

hecess^ily positive, but decidedly iiew^Mbfebver^itteat^ 

not to take their own assumptions too seriously, boss of connections 

to time and place can make the unfamiliar seem familiar, and the 

familiar-even home^seem utterly unrecognizable. 



Voice 



If theme engages iioniiative students, then rich, contextualized 
hairative voices can entice and hold them. To get students to 
aixurately receive, jrespohd^^^^^ to imitate the voices 

contexttut]j^ed]itacles^»ti^^ main goals 

of most iangt^e instruction forTOmativeapefiflcers.^'^Tfe^ 
Boat" has nodeartii of strong, contrasting voices serving as M^ly 
grapiuc models of voices in auUientic situations. Beneath the 
varied voices^ of course, Crane has choieii a point of view or 
speaker. As in a poem^ the speaker aiid the author are not 
hecessarily the^ same^rsoh* Crane has siU^rb^ a point of view or, 
in this tmtance^ ihil^ig^ihtsjiLview impropriate to ihe jumtext. 
He examine events fi^m the minds-of ^^rbwera, tihose j)n 
shore, and from a semidetached, somewhat unidentSbblf 
hairatdr. Each has a distinetive voice of his or her own, and each 
reacis to tig events using tlus voice^^ 

_Thu8 _Crahe places- the reader at biice in a reali ar^i 
threatening^ situation. Fnim the starts, readers ex^riehce^ the 
sweep of the waves^ As^^e story cohtmues^ a vanety^jof voices 
maintains their involvement in the evente. At ttmes,^ readers are 
distanced from the men, able only to speculate about theu* feelings: 
'The faces of the men inust have been grey" (yp. 216-217). At43ther 
tixnes^ thi^ are embodied ixi tlueir thoughts; **If she has decided to 
drown me, why did she hot doit in the begiiihihg and save me all 
tHa Sduble?'' (pp; 2 24-225i Tha^ovement switches llNB^k from 
involvement to Ssfa^^^ ^^xver i^mt when a viice obfi^nres: "It 
may be remarked that a man would conclude that it wa^ really the 
intention of tdie aeven mad g^ to drawn him, despite the 
abominable ihjustice of it" ({q>. 232-233). All voices, involved and 
detached, character and authorial^ seem equally 
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strong. The result is a tension between coh^ voices qE equal 

power^ tugging readers this way cu^ our 

allegiance without puhiiig and BoJdingit^ an absoiutely clear 
call in ah instantly comprehensible situation. 




--'^^ hmgas^e Crane uses is^ his inost penetrating 
communication device in 'The Open Boat," His masterful use of 
language is not a matter of vocabulary or style but one of figuratLve 
ianguage: idioms, images, ^uhds,^allcohdUciveibi» analysis 
but not dependent : oh glossihg. for ouhpre&ension. Crane's 
language can be uhderatddd,^ j£ ioiOTe; TOre important, it can 
e^ly ^ abkrbedL flod^precurt^ richcess, rather than 
impe£ngJ^ reader's understanding, gives it clarity and impact. 
Its richness challenges at the suie timMs it cdmmum 

The dominant language clusters jh thi: story an animals; 
colors; and two of the four eiemeaUr fire and witten lfie cohte 
betwMh the men and the ieiLM reihforMd^witS J ah^ from the 
wild. The boaH^i^ihg^^^mg^ pluhgi^-^^ like a& animal: "As 
each _vmro came, aid j^e n>se for it, she seemed like a hor^ 
maldngat a fence outra^usiy high'' (p. 216). On the other hand, 
the birds that approach the b^t are uni^mfortable and perceive 
the sea as would "a covey of prairie chickens a thousand 
inland" (p. 218). A seagull attacks the^captaih^ ^fl; Jt is^wult 
to move about in suchia boat^more difiScttlti&^**to steal e^ from 
under la teh" (p. 219).^ah aJs "wild colt" of a craft actually 
maMge agfitost.ife "mora^ cat" waves? (pp. 223-224). In 
Lut^oage of the animal world, crisp and clear to all^ Craiie poses 
but does not answer this final qiiestipn.: 

Color is the backdrop aflinst which the meh^ struggles occur. 
-None of them knew the ^k>ur of the sky," the story hegms (p. 
215). The time of day is ihdy^ted alaS By colorr^hey knew it was 
broad day_ Jiecause^ the color the sea changed from slate to 
emerald^g^n sta^u^ed with amber lights. . . . the process of the 
b reakin g day was unknovm to them. They were aware only of this 
effect upon the colour of the waves that rolled toward tihem*'_ip. 
217). Color is the piUy (^crote, 1^ mamfestatibh^f 
about them^ from the *^white lip of a vi^yljtsit ^tm up the beach," 
to a tiny house ^lo<^iA <>uL sky," to the **grey 

l(Bngte"if ja "slim lipfiB^se" (p. 223). Objects don't have but 
assume color, and land seems %ut a long black shadow oh the sea" 
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(p. 221). When it becomes distinct, it becomes '^a line of black and a 
Iineofwhitc^(p.222). 

All changes of apparent changes in the men's perceptions are 
rea>nled iii terms of color ^ as iLthis is the most distinct jneiuiUre 
possible in iucb a situatibh. The ^ssage of time, difficult to 
perceure in jLboat^ is measured, by light:_**A_)iighi oh the sea in ah 
open boat is a long night. As darlcness settled imatly, the shine of 
the light, lifting from the sea in the south, changed to fuli^oid. On 
the northern horizon a ne w light appeared, a small bluish gleam on 
the ed^ of the waters. These two lijhtt were the hirmtw^ o^ the 



world.: Otiiermse,^ there w^ hbthir^ but wayes''L(p-:230). L^ht is 
hot only thestari and cmlmihatibh of each stage of thu jburhey^but 
the oSy- "'absolute,'' even as it shifis, in this universe bf ho 
r.bsolut». ----- ^ --^ ^ - 

Crane oombuies the language of color with its imtural offshoot , 
the language of heat and cold, ^metimes these extremes are tied 
to their natufal assbciatibiis; at other tiines^ they are ^nnect^ 
uhhaturally to tiieif bppbsites. The bceah^ though knbwhrfihally by 
the^ehjis a>ld, iiearlj^sw^ "Uke white flames^ (p. 

220)^ The simlight "ilamed on 3^ tips bfJUie wavM^||L_2 A 
"high cold star'' is the only response 9te correspondent ^sm discover 
to his love for himself/there is a watch fire on the beach, but it is 
too far off to emit any heat for the rowers. The heat and cold of the 
elements intertwine as they play across the men's eyes^ ears, and 

skins. - : 

__ jrfie language bt ahimaL movement, cb^^ i^rceptibh, and 
sensiSvify to heat smd cbld^^ familiar to all hu^ 
the story and serves to remind all, native and nonnative alike, of 
the universality of these elements and of everyone's connectedness 
to them. 



Character 



Intimate, visceral uhderstahdihg bf the charMters in a story 
aUbws readers to penetrate ihe story and res^hd fully: to it. 
6omple3c^ ^vmig, chahpng characters involve people, and _e licit 
their eompassion on the one hand or disdain on the other: 
threatened with extinction, Crane's characters in "The Open Boat*' 
evbke empathy. With the familiar world of the shore visible but 
unobtainable to them, they rbw toward it in the midst of a sea 
nearly as familiar to them aa land but now uhfamiliarly dahgerbus. 
Crane-or iharxator-tugs theieadef into their plight at once with 
his statement that ''Many a man ought to have a bathtub larger 
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^im^ boat which here rode upon the sea'' (p. 215), With thfe 
reference to a convenience foulid in most hbmes^ Crahe oUls 6^ 
readers to empathize with the four men trapped in £^ timer 
space^Jteaders ask themselves^ inev^£ would I feel so 

enclosed? How wouldlTeel^^^ msi^t Df something fkmiliar yet 
still in dan^ of extmction?" So challenged, readers berome 
ihvolvet^s this my world?" they ask. "Is it as familiar and a£t safe 
asit^ms?'' 

Character and plot^ of course^ overlap. Character^ rarely make 
an imfMct pti a reader uhleis the pbt is jtlso s&tkmg. If the 
situation, the plight of th&^btractera, & durable, readers can 
visualize it long after ite^lMve it ^e Open Boat" pulls readers 
away irom ifieir sale p^ttkura and makes them sit wiUi tihe cook, 
theoiler^the raptain, and the correspondent-those antipijgrims-- 
m they foce heat, ^Id, sharks^ and wave after wave, Readez^ lose 
the sureness of their step and exj^neh<^ the 
world, and how it fluctuates. Iteadera remember noLonly Se sea's 
move^iit^ but the fli»:tuatibni, i^S^tms^ of the men's hopes as 
th^ see th^sMi^ahd the people on it draw close and then recede. 
Tl^flu x , ^re m R reedjy structure, rich narrative voices, alid liish 
varied inu^s, ia memorable. 

the essential asfHscts of a story are ceiiaihiy hot lixmte^ 
five discussed here. Any full discussion of a tale shoiild also tsdce 
into accpiiiitfactdrs such as the pace bnspe^of the narrative, its 
tpnCi significant sym^ jost to name a few. 

FurtheOTore^ih a particular story, any of these factors may be 
mote ^poctant Jthan the five discussed here. Each stbiy is a 
sepeo^ case, requiring a unique judgment of the factors that will 
contribute most to understahdirig. 

CHtena for Selecting Stories 



When selecting stories to present to _ESt_ students, the 
elements of conflict, plot, and ^yie should be considered carefully. 
The plot or i»)hflict should^ looked at in the light of its (a) 
comprehehsiKlity and (b) the cultural attitudes of the target 
audience. If the plot contains too many cirHCumlbcutibhs, this fact, 
combined with other difficulties the ESL studehiL may be 
experiencing, could drive the student away. Tfie_ plot^ simply 
stated, should bebbth ihteresting anihat too dSicuit to follow 
When it is nbu effortsshouldbeinade to help students deal with it. 
Further^ the plot^hbuld^dt be so foreign or unfamiliar culturally-- 
or so ofiensive-to students that they are repelled by it. While the 
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brbiuiert poira^ matter should be made for short 

fictib^itjffi tmfoitumte ib alUiw £M}m^^ to come between a 

student and the riefagem*e6£s^ _ _ _ _ 

Similarly, the literary style a sttuient first encounters nmy 
have lasting harmful effects. If a student must confront several 
pageS: of a Ityle that he or she has difiiculty ps'C^essing, the 
experieru^ of short stbiy reading in general txiay simply seem too 
arduo^ to overcome* _ ^ 

-Agani, the question xif what constitute diflicuLt prosodic style 
is complex. The style pf ^^e ^pwt Boat^^^ade ip of mostly 
Sut^ect-Verb-dbject sentences, is not inherently difficult. The 
following passage is one of the more complex: 

The sun swung steadily ^ ffie Sy; Sftihey Sew it 
broad day because the color of the sea clogged from slate^ 
emerald-green sb*eaked mth amber Ughte, and the foam 
was like tumbling snow. The process of the breaking day was 
uhkmwn to them. They were aware only of tliis efi^t upon 
the color of the waves that rolled toward them. (p. 217) 

The level of detail and the cbmplex syntax may discourage readers. 
However, it is essential to i-^ghize that such^a style impedes 
readers only JL the teacher allows it to do so. For example, the 
preceding passage nee& not and sh6ul<^ be_ tackled wh^ the 
class first begins studying the story. Itcsm wait,^th6ut limiting 
compreheMion until a later stage of study It may not evea be 
necessai^ to r::^a this passage at all. the story can be grasped 
without it. Second^ the passage may be made more comprehensible 
by drawihgatfa^htio^^ sentences. Another technique 

is tb-hava^oups of student work together oh selected sentences 
and then explain them to 9ie entire class. ^he^^uestibiiL^ 
for full comprehension of a text is fully discussed in the section on 
lelecting literary materials. It should be noted here that the 
facilitator should carefully consider an author's style before 
assigiuhghis other work to students. - 
_ The Open Boat" can help prepare students for difficulties with 
style. Topping (19681 insist that •*Qur itudehts are ihucli more 
likely to want to read of the Pueblo [the iffip involved in a 1965 
attack leading to the war in Vietnam] rather than "the Open 
Bo^t . . ." or that this is the America all students need to know" (p. 
IQOL However, hb literature dictates such a choice. A story Is 
cdjninuhicative by virtue of being a paradigm of life, arid even 
when life seems remote Frorri the story, the story encourages 
students to enter its realm: 
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Having briefly considered these two important criteria for 
selecting stories^ it is how appropriate to look at some less technical 

cbiisideratiohs of these 

_ Stories i^iietrai^ ^tudehisl con^^ lives to the 

extent ffiat Key correlate usefully and appealingly with those 
lives: An effective story has communicative power. This phrase 
suggests that the story presents a situation replete with words, real 
or symbolic gestures, nuances^ and: acts that students : can 
reepghize, tip, or envision tisiiig in daily life. Obyiously^ students 
will hot he^ to learn how to row a bbaLoEF the Florida coast; but 
they vdlL experience bad weather, sSfIs in pi^s^ and both hope 
a^i^spam Ttey mlL^ve to know how to think about the future, 
even how to question the present, they will need to consider their 
own or amther j»er80h*8 appn^aching deat^^ 

A well-crafted story such as The Open Boat" will also draw 
readers and cbmmuhicato with them through its inherent qualLtie 
and its potential to evoke asiooatidhs. In addition^ suc& a-Sto^ 
ofteiiLOontaina-thepote to^rompt mny reader ecctivities that 
rem&rce grammatical and sj^ skiils. The Open Boat^ is 
especially rich in such benefits. 

The structure of the story, while clear and stimulating^ is hp 
means the only structure possible. People irom oilier cultures may 
view the dynamic differently aiid may ei^oy ehirisidriihg^a difiereht 
order. Aakiij^ themid rearrah^ the evehtsjof the ptot will elicit 
some of these ^ulturstL difference to 
van^tfae en£ng. They may not find it plausible or natural that only 
one person survives, for example, their outiines of the structiyFe, 
presented to the whole class, can serve as an impetus for dis* 
cussioh. the powerful auditoiy aspect of the tale can stimulate 
stiidehts to record oh cassette tope or ia theiiL wntihg simile 
spdkeh^v6u:es_they hear outside the classroom . JHoreo ver ^ they can 
S'aiRLonJDrAhe^s p^^^ scenes from the story, 

conveying clearly the visual effect they received, they can also role 
play parts of the story, taking on the personalities of one or another 
character. Each student may be asked to pick a difficult word, 
sehtoh<^, image, characte^^ or scene and hi^dme ah exp^ dhit, 
explaihihg it and its roleih the ktory to tJie^iup^^^u^ it as eii 
entry ^ttht tdihe_stoj^. The samec^ be^done with the author's 
bioj^aphy Each s^^ in one piece of information 

about the author's iife^ and the class may piece together a brief, 
composite biography. Discussion and debate emefgihg from these 
exercises will enable the students to look carefully at questions of 
justice, individual human capacity, and other such matters. 
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Stephen Cratie's Tfee Open Boat" paints the way for short 
story instructors in an ESL context Teachers and students need 
hot fear tbfL .apparently rbinpJex _T£acher& ^oald^ simply choose 
t&eur favorite stones, ^d begin to teack them. Biscover, as with 
poetry, which aspects (characters, vocabulary, etc.) you can most 
easily ask questions about. Divide and conquer*^ ask one group of 
students to discuss one character and another group to handle a 
difierent character. Theti briiig their observations in contact with 
each other, do hot attempt to swallow ahy^ story or even 

severaLaspfiHets of a stb^Jh A £rief ^ssioh,^ especially^at ju^t. This 
ap^oa^^e^^&lly wi|h 8^ ^at,*^ but even 

witii those that may require rereading, allows readers to become 
'^interpretera" of liuiguage, cultwe, and even life. By teaching 
stories whole, substituting knowledge^ confidence, and teaching 
skill for <mttihg^ abridging^ rewriting^ or 6\^rglbssihg the story ^ 
teachers help homuLti^^ speakera in a strange 

envirohmeht and consider their places vis-&-vis the culture's 
mainstream: 

Model Worksheet for *^lte Open Boat'' 
I. Background 



A Man Said id t&e Universe 
Acinan said to the itai verse: 
"Sir, I exist!" 

'*Hdwever»^ reified the uhive 
'TJie^Sct Im mt^ated in me 
A sense of obligation.** 



(Crane, 1981, p. 1241) 

1. Re»3 ^ p^^ih^ poem. Ideh^y tite attitude Crane is 
expressing. Which character, if any, in **tlie Oren Boat" expresses 
a similar view? 

2. Crane experienced and wrote a news story about the events 
of the story. He even s^k€ ^ the shipV ^ptain. after writijig the 
story to veriiy the authenticity of the d ails. D .. 3 this ihfluehce 
your view of the stbi^y? Why or why hot? 

II. Plot and Steiicttire 

1. Is there ahytfiing hot ihcluded in the 3tor> that you would 
have liked to know about the j&vehts? If it vjcre incjuu^cf. would the 
story be a better story? Discuss. 
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: 2. Do you like and agree with the story'is cbhclusidn? Why or 
why hot? 



ill. Pace, Length, Style 

I. Is the story too long? If so, what should be omitted? 

: : 2. Do the words of the story pveybu a clear pic^^ 
plight? Consider the jiaUcized wirdaihihefallow^ sentences and 
replace them with words you might have used: 

a. The craft pranced and reared and plunged like an ahima i . 

b. Many a man ought to have a hattUiih larger than the l^oai: 
which here rose upon the sea. 

c. The coldness of the water was sad; it was tragic. 

d. Sfe JNaturel did not jseem cruel to him, then, nor 
beneflcient, nor treacherous, nor wise. But she was 
indifferent, flatly imUfferent, 

IV. Character 

1. Which character do you most sympathize with? Least? Why? 

2. Retell part of the tale from another (a person on shpre^ a 
heliiopter pilot, the water, or the boat) point of view. How does it 
change? 



V. THeme and Tone 

1 Is the stoiy tri^c? You nmy first cdmpjare iLwith sinoilar 
narratives: Lawrence SergentJHaU'sLrigiS- ) ''The Ledge," William 
Gilheit^s il83B-iail) •Tfie Yarn of the Nancy Bell," or Jack 
London's (1876-1916) "To Build a Fire" 

2. How would the people in your country be likely to react on 
hearing this tale? 

VL Visual View 

^eteh the final scene: What would compose the fdregfbund? 
Background? Explain. 
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P]i^mples for Teaehing Fietieii in the 
ESt Setfing 

Mia gmdk to^^M^ wHchispectaof the story wilj 

powride the most eiqoy^ and yield the greatest learning. A 
sbry like *The Open Boaf* responds test to an examination of 
language or of structure. Other stories may tenefit firoin a 
metaphorical apparoach. Vaiy ybiir choice of aspects <tf ttie story to 
emphasize according to^Uie nature of the story ItMlf Some^a^ 
maybaviGLmbre wei^^in one-^n^t&mma^^ 
of ^jsto]^ jvdl^veal a chara^r, a place, or a imrticular use of 
language tdmtstands oik. Follow up on this aspect. 

S^ndr identify ami draw in stwden^ 'past experUnces ttuvugh 
teUing and ttsUning. Because the stp2y is umversah students from 
all cultures have surely had some experiehci mitti it Ask students 
to t<yl iilkiat Jhjsir expenen^ with sto hbt&_tb-mc3ca Siem 
more^n^iuldBe «^Ki{^mj^dtd^^ youa bettiu' se]^ of 
they know and do mt^ ahout them. You <wi then incorporate 
tile essential elements that students are already able to describe, 
espeeialiy at the be||miing of the semester Thfir early un- 
derstanding will provide aii exi^lieht fdundatibh for an iwdet- 
standu^ of naiTOtiv^ and will be a useful frame of reference 

throughout the term^ 

- - T^^ m^^^Lsiu^ni io ^ee^ md observe i^rconnec^ns 
beimen asp^^ of itiie sPoay. Both teachers ami s^dents tend to 
hone in on an area of the sto^ with which they feel fomiliar^ a t the 
expei^ of other aspects. In generali enoiun^ students to explore 
the whole story and infer uiteiiigehtly from one aspiBct to another 
rather than ti^dng drair x^hclusiohs 

ai^roacb is ^p^ially important a jfaflentS^^t iea^g ci_ a 
ston^. Re^eiwn (1983) r^Uy grants J^sdt *^craa^[rtmentalizing 
stoi^ units . . should be avoidai^ and recommends a iiolistic 
approach to pursue the goal of **totai stoiy ajqjreciation" (p. 14). 

f\7iir^%, provide prepanOory h(auAgfvw^ a^roacfUng 
(Ufltcidl and atttssiofu ESL teachers ax^ geheraU 

agreed that student aeed some help mth .^OMbulary and 
uh&miJiiu- idLttjsumft fiuLthe degree of ii^p n^efiiaix& ^meSmes 
aJimtter of debater cos well as the best way to provide it-through 
developing vodibuiary attack skills or by glossing. In the 
preparation of literary materials for ESL students^ glossing is a 
frequent solution. Fovey (1979) suggest ways for teachers to 
determine whether they are glossing appropriately (the words 
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students really do hot know) and sufficiently (all Uxe words the 
students he^ to kfibwL _ 

Ti^ JBmswi ^ cultural teck^^txnd i^r^tion necessary is 
mc^ d^oitJUiL^i^y^ MsdTkvmitit (1978) raises the question of 
-wfaeth^ the «qubition of a4»nsidembie degree of competence in 
the iangua^ should imply the acquisition of a sewhd cniltUre as 
weir (p, 47),;Wiile hed<^ hot answer the question directly^ Jie 
mentions that ambhg tbe biUhgiial people he Ms Jinowh, *! ^ubt 
that ah^eof tfc^m could i^isti«lly-^dgsmbed ^ Bicu^^ 
[p^7}. While n^t^uli^^ colturai preparation is 

n^^iwy h^re Jit^nts take on a complicmted story by 
tfonmelves^ a - imbiem remains. Pl>vey (1979) explains that a 
student *^who am readily recogiiixe tinffttnllijnr: g>nig iS: far less 
likely^ know what will jprpve to be a Mtural difficulty since s/he 
is 1^ oPm iiadile to ^sc^uze it» ii^vidt^y^ip; £73)^ Jloreover 
it is diffictUt to detect whic^ are not 

g^ihg^a<mirately.iRa solution^ wjiHe rot a perfect one, is the 
ndd^^und:j]^^de necessary cultural Iwdcgrqund in advance^ 
and cleur ui> adcfitbnai cuit^ qwstions as they arise. As the 
ability to do so may not t»»t&e hatui^ly» teac^ 

must show teachers how to fill in students' jmltui^l e^ps^ 

Fifths guute the stwiehis^ c^ f^ad a 

slory. After tackling the 4>fbble^ readers* 
vc^buls^ aid oil^^ may consider timing 

a nunorjnatter^ Yet it is of great importaunce. While most poems 
are short enough to read aloud in class, short fiction usually is not. 
Still, selected portions of a tale can be usefuijy read aloud to 
pit>vide an mtnRl^cti^ to the stoi^ ahd to help itudehte^ ^ a 
grasp of it. Pdv^^ C1979) sug^^te thatiftuden^ of 
the story oh l^eir own^^^&r a geimral^ andi then 

to_grapple mth the-hiterpretation and understanding of larger 
mea^gs. Other possibiiities include rea<:''*ng aloud: with 
accompanjdng pictures (^se, 1979) of reacLirig the bulk of a 
longer work, such aaa novel,: hi teahslatibh as well as th^jbr parts 

in the original (Mattkw 

_ Sixth, be sure. tJuU ev^fj6w1iM.aj^ of the 

iiory line awij^ ifi hMU-j^eSiomhips among the ckaracUrs, 
Fmquently, a teacher Is stsrpxised midway or even further into a 
lesson on a short story to fliKi that one or more students dp hot 
know that a character is a relative of another character or ihata 
particular event has taken place. Nohhative readei^ of ^ 
may overlook of not cbmprehehd the meaning <tf a remark that 
refers to ah essehtial relationship or plot segment. Therefore, 
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iiistn«:tQrs must insure UiroiigK quesUohihg^ or asking studeiits to 
pctrapSraM portions of tliestdry, thatJvery stiident has a dear 
full tmdter^a£^ of tiie stoiy- t&e t&e-mteirelationslu^ 
among characters. This basic step should be completed early in the 
discussion of a s^ry. 

SevefUh,:define tiie^ terms as necessary to facititate student 
dUscussion. ThesiLcah be found in easily available dictionaries of 
literary tenns. I^rc^ terms into language noiinative 

readei^ ^m _ jmdenstend*. ^d^iamiliarize Students jsdth . these 
essentiai tenmi as^cessso^, prdviSng e»tmples iii^to^s t^ 
atf reading. The term poifd xif view, for ei^mple, simply an 
^Bident way of quickly identifying tte nan^ve angle of a ^ry. 
StudenU mllpnH>ably_not need to know all literal nomenclature, 
but ttie knowledge of a few 

the^senti^ etemehtmsbrtJ^tmn^ ad^ciam^ story li^,^ much 
short flctbn b not witiumt ita poetkal s^ Many^shoit fictibn 
writer's style-tii^ of Eudora Wslty, Ralph Ellison, and Frank 
b*Connor-is notable ^r its {Metry. An^ of course, writers who are 
hot especially noted for their poetic abiUties^metimes need to 
create a poetic passage for a fictional purpose. The poetiy of fiction 
is best discovered Jby reading passage aloud. In this way stories' 
muScOTll revealitselE ^ _ _ _____ _ _^ _ _ _ 

Ninth, enjtjy rexuUng and <Sstmssin^ short ^thn. Wdle 
learning is important in teaching fiction to ESL students, 
ei^c^meiit is the goal. These two aims are not distinct: when a 
student learns: a great deal about a stoiy> he or she has 
uhddi&btedly e^oyed the p^ 

_ Jn_ add-on. tb_ these g^delines^ ixiahy other, princip^^ for 
teaching literature in jm ES t context ^ay_&fiill6wed^-Povey 
(1984) provides excellent guidelines, covering preclass preparation^ 
in-class work, first a^aisai of a story, and cross-cultural 
discussion. Povey (1979) suggests that the most convenient 
approach to a story is through i^ characters. Indeed, character 
provides diract a<»:essibjai(tojry. He alsb illustrates a method for 
drav^ig studente^ ittt^^ ^eat 
justice to the subtlety that effective questioning xequ&es. ^One's 
specuiatiotiui»^ he writes, ''must be translated into questions one 
can also ask the students. F^r some classes these queries may go 
too far, too fast. When one fails to elicit responses i_mmediately> one 
should go back into the more <M>mfortable area of factual questions 
with which one began" (pp: r^6-177) 
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Of course, principles are np^siibstitute for bbseryJhg acttiaJ 
classroom sessions. _Pbyey (1979) presents an account of a 
treatment of a Willa Cather tale, ^irniJar to the discussion here of 
'The Qj^p R^ai^'^It is in^ classroom that teachers can more easily 
observe the pleasure students experience when they discuss a story 
they have read. Such pleasure is simiiar to the pleasure first 
experienced reading the story, a "sensual and intellectual 
pleasure," writes Charters (1983) "that results when you begin to 
understand its individual magic" (p. 17). 

Classroom Activities Folio wiiig 
Discussion of a Short Story 

1 Short stoi-ies have aiL aitoma on their readers. 

Ihstntictdrs niay extend this impact through activities growing dUt 
of the stories. Uvely activities serve to reinforce students' 
understanding of the st&ry, to help them remember it, and to show 
them that it can lead to still more knowledge and greater 
erydyment 

Activities cohhected with short fiction xisually aim toward 
•definite learhin^g^ eyei^^ these objectives 

ihdude reinforcing or review^ grammatical points; deveidpirig 
vocabulary; improving students' organizatidnal skills-^ increasing 
students' knowledge of the target culture; iriteipretihg the lit- 
erature in the cdnventidrial sense; and simply helping the students 
enjdy the story. Activities sbrhetirhes focus first oh eltminating 
language problems, bfleh acute iahbhhattvereadersr and then on 
aspects that are hot^pecifically of iriteresLt^ nonnative readers 
and are taught in many native reader literature courses. 

_ One kind of activity using short fiction that is equally 
applicable to both native and ndririative readers is so basic that 
many overlook it. Before presenting a short story, prepare for it 
with another very short work by the same author.. Or use 
qudtatidns fi-orh an interview, if available, with tfie^uthor. In the 
case of Stephen Granels VThe Bpen Boat," the facilitator may 
introduce the iuthctand the story with one of Crane's brief poems 
such aa '*A Man Said to the Universe." the brief introductibh and 
discussion of a short, usually mdre readily comprehehMbrei work 
by the same author may relax the students and, by prbvidihg some 
background in a miniature con text, ease their t£.sk ofjtinder- 
stahdihg the Ibhger, rhbre cbrhplex target work; The shorter work 
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need hoi be cbnTpLeiely discussed; its sole ruhctibn is to introduce 
the attthoPssiyLeindiliem_e*£._ __ __ 

Many activities centering on short fiction are designed to 
review and improve selected areas of students* granvmatical 
capacities. The emphasis is and should be on the students' ability to 
correct and improve any remaining grammatic^^^ weaknesses on 
their own with little guidance. By the time students relch high 
intermediate or advanced ESL courses, they have usually rnastered 
mahy_ of the essential, structures and Juhctiohs. QEteii iaggihg 
behind are matters such as formulating more sop ^listicated and 
more structurally complsx questions; control of t€ ises and time 
St^iquence; the ability to combine sentences emphatkally and 
fluently; and otlieF areas. These, and, of cuUrse, the goj*l ;v> 
grammatical flexibility--the ability to msaeuvt't lar^mge 
eJemehis with ease and verve-should be the fo'; j j :ctivit:fc=.t done 
in cohjuhctioii with fiction; _ 

Beyond the models that short fiction aatoma:;i iU5f provides, 
what activities can achieve these objectives? c<^^^ (1975) 

illustrates a way in which students can improve li^o r control of 
syntax through fiction. First they divide sentences Eritd shorter 
sentences. Theh^ without cbhsultihg the 6r\^in(*A sentences,: they 
recombihe the smai r sentences and compare the result with the 
originals Waldihger 11 S^BiJl^uggests another rewarding ex^lrcise: 
have students, rewrite parts of a story in another tense: He also 
suggests using whsn and synchronizing past tenses to point up 
cause-and-efTect relationships. Many variations on this technique 
are possible. Rewriting sentences that ^aye ho sulgectpf verb into 
cbniplete sentences, as suggested by McCoribchie (1975), wiil help 
studahts gain fiill control over formulating questions and other 
sentcmce types: Thejqueatibns will be hatdral contextual questions 
at that Otler (1983) recommends storytelling, still a viable 
activity. 

Any act^ivity shduid remain fairly close to the original story. 
Each activity asks Ihe students to accbmplish a task that is not 
merely a mechanical exercise. If done prbperly, each activity 
simultaneously enables the student to improve his or her grammar 
and learnL some thing more aboutthe storyitselL Thevalue of ^n 
activity can certainly be judged by the degree to which it fosters 
such growth- 
Fiction rarely uses bland language. It depends on a rich 
mixture arid varied levels of word usage. Thus it afibrds students 
ah opportunity tb increase their vbcabulary and their sensitivity to 
and appreciation of words. Although Anglo-Saxon writers called 




their vocabulary their word-hoard, short fiction writers do hot 
hoard their words at all.jThe rich array of idioms and sensory 
evocations found in short fi':tibn is a ^weet. pleasant blend. students 
can savor. Consider the second jDaragraph of Welty's 11966) story, 
"Powerhouse": 

He's here on tour from the ?lty --'Powerhouse and His 
Keyboard'--*T6werhouse and His Tasmanians"-thmk of 
the things he calls himself! There's no one in the world like 
hirn^ You xan't .tell what he ts: "Nigger man"?-he looks 
more Asiatic, monkey,^^ Jewish, Babylonian, Peruvian, 
fanatic, devil. He has pale gray eyes when they're open He 
has African feet of the greatest size^ stbrripirig, both 
together, on each side of the pedals. He's hot coal black^- 
beverage colored-looks like a preachex when his motith is 
shut^ but theh_ito{^s-- vast aaidbsce^ his moath is 

going every^hute: like a monkey's when it looks for 
something. Improvising, coming on a light and chilxlish 
melody "Smooch-he loves it with his mouth. (p. 523) 

EquaJly metaphorical passages can be found in many other short 
stories, from Joyce's 'Araby** to Katherine Anne Porter's "Maria 
Concepcidn/* 

What should the teacher do with this resburce--yocabulary? 
Much more can be done besidesiC.Kplaihihg the wbrds^ although this 
will sometimes be hecessary Recoghizihg and being ifile to point 
out dehbtatibh ahd positive and negative connotations are 
Lmfk)TtaDt_^kills^_as_Mttneh (1984J vividly demonstrates with 
phrases from Angelica Gibbs' short ^tffry, "the Test." Students are 
asked to label words as Henolative or ^sitively or negatively 
connotative. More ';nowledge of and facility with syhbhyms ahd 
antonyms, McCbhbchie il975) suggests, can develop fri^m working 
with the language of a shbrt story, Black English and its unique 
usc ibf language is the subject of SchLepper's ( 1 979j work on a story 
by Dudley. Randal L Translation exercises from black English to 
standard English, also included in Mullen (1984), while a well- 
intentioned suggestion, may leave the nohnative reader with a 
pejorative view of the former because itusuggests that black 
English needs to be translated tb standard English in order to be 
uhderstbbd. Fbr a vigorous ahd healthier activity, ask the student- 
readers to retell a^story^ in^atrs or individually, several time.^. 
grctdtiaJly incrca^sing the complexity of the language (Bradford. 
1968) Here word recognition and vocabulary development merge. 
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Indeed^ all these activities . k hbhhative readers of shdrt stories to 

get involved wUtstories^nd^djalve into thestories* wxyrds. _ 

At the high intermediate level and especially at the advanced 
level, the teacher seeks to firmxip the nonnative student's ability to 
organize his or her thoughts in English. Here the teacher 
enc<)Urages the student to acliieve cbrriplete control over central 
and suppprtihg ideas^ as well as various supporting details, of a 
story. If the ordering and linking of parcels of thought is; like most 
language and tfcij7J^i?^g tasks,_ culturally relative, tfien the optLons 
available m E'^gDs'i will still not be fully familiar to most students. 
They will ; . osure to structural options. Once again, short 
fiction can fe^lfr. 

Short - - .J/ ' writers, like all writers^ stake but their time and 
space, carefully placing events in both. They distribute actibhs and 
ihcidehts across kbth frames in varibus uhLque ways. These typical 
working practices of sRort story writers easilylJend themselves to 
various activities focusing on r: :ry organization. During the 
presentation and discussion of ♦he ttory, the instructor should lead 
students to observe the varioi*.- st^i: f res used to contain the 
elements of tales. Observing sa^h mtr>*^is. uve stud^:~ ts will be able 
to trahsjfer these and other: patterns ir. appropriate way to their 
own vv'ritihgs. Mbreo ver, class_activilLe& go beyond mere osmosis, 
trarsftr^ahd imi^tLoh^Stu^ should be asked to take 

part in and accomplish pertinent activities. 

One useful activity is to compile a chart of oppvisite or opposing 
elements in b > 'ory, concret zing the c<)nflicts and struggles that 
are the essence of a good story. Students can m(kiir£ the ending of 
the tale or even invr^t a h^w one, H^scussihg the elTects alternate 
endings wou^d have on the>'v0ry as a whole and on the readci. They 
can jretell_tfie_ storyi as DiPietro (198^> suggests^ tuning in to 
various options the author may have used at strategic points. They 
can and should distinguish between primary and secondary events 
in the plot. They could even draw a map of the geographical 
mbverheht of the stbry (White^ 1977). Carrying this task a step 
further, students may make a full di awihg of the matibn-*another 
word Tot order-of the story. The benefits of ^uch organizational 
activities and the many other possibilities scholarr, have suggested 
iiid teachers can create include, at the very !; ast: (aj a clearer 
understanding of the story in questibn: (b) an improved ability to 
decipher patterns in all the re ding they db. arid (c) ari enhanced 
appreciatibn of the short story's riches. 

The authbrs and narrators of stories arrange themsel ve.s into 
ah ihnhiteiy long caravan of voices-some ironic, some sensitive, 
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still others seductive, and sa bh. What better way for the high 
intermediate and advanced ESL student to discover his or her own 
voice in English than by listening to iJtese m^ 
authentic vnices far surpass theJtisual dialogues^ which, as Hilferty 
and Xezberg (1979) have said, "are frequently contextualized 
mininiaiiy or not at all proportionate to their relative impdrt^iice 
to the total syllabus" (p. 49). Others, such as Widdbwsbn (1982), 
have made the same point The human voice in short fiction is, oh 

the contrary^ always cbjitextua^^ 

: What is -'voice" in fictioa? Hoeper and Pickering (1982) explain 
what th(B writer does to evoke his or her authorial voice or invent a 
character's voice: 

From early childhood oh we learn to identfiy and respond to 
these elements of speecii (accent, inflection, and duration) 
in speaker's v^ice: For example, a mother can tell her 
child to "Come here!" in a manner that is angry, threat- 
ening, concerned, amused, sympathetic^ br aflectibhat^ 
simply fay altering her tbhe bf voice. In each case,^ the 
mblher'^ meaning is the same-she wants her_child_to_come: 
Hbwever, the relatiohship she.cri^ates with Jier auditor (the 
childl will differ dfaznatically accordinp^ to her tone: . . . The 
particuiar qua lilies of a speaking voice aro unavailable to a 
writer in jrf atuig tone, but to a certain r.'xlonl rhythm and 
punctuation cdn substitute for a speaker's accent and 
inflection, whiit: word order and word chbicr* caa influehce 
tbhe as eL.^ily in pro?e in speech (p. 64) 

While such voices do not belong ta authentic liaiiiah speakers, they 
represent the most authentic cbllectiah bf voices available ap^ri 
from actual hUrhah speech. Often they have^everi more variety and 
rr.»re vitality than actual_speBch. StD3ents certainly cannot hope to 
V t enoughjrities, towns, and suburbs or meet enough people to 
hear a complete cross-section of voices speaking English. However, 
fict .1 offers a modest substitute for such opportunities and prb- 
vides models from which students can develop a voice ih Ehglish. 

How does the student gain access to this array of voices?_Qf 
course, the student interested in tuning in_to jictidnaL voices can 
sirnply read^ aloud preferahly^sectiona of short stories and hear, for 
example^lhe situation bfi doctor in William Carlos Williams' "The 
Use of Force" or of an arguing huband and wife in Katherine Ahrie 
Porter's "Rope." Henderson (1983) suggests that the ironic vbice 
may be taught in a direct fashibn by havihjr students underliae the 
wbrds and phrases they hear as irbhy and discuss the properties of 
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these words that them irohic. Asking the studenLt tb teil the 
story fram another i^int of view will heJp reveal the essence of the 
irony through dilferent perspectives. Assigning students to collect 
examples on cassette of distinct voices they hear in supermarkets, 
on television, and on radio-voices that approach the voices they 
have heard in the stories^ can sharpen their awareness of voice. 
Drawing a face associated with, a fictional voice can encourage 
students to notice tone mor^ fully The most Lnteresting and 
significaht_way Jn whicfi short fiction can.be made accessiBJe to 
second language learners may be the activities that ingenious 
students and teachers devise themselves. 

As students r€2id» karn about, and enjoy short stories^ literary 
interpretation of the story begins, often uhihtehtibhally. If it does 
hot occur consciously^ it rhay get under way as the result of a 
question or remark about the tale. Literary ihterpcetatiorLJM 
take_ place jandcT Ararjoos^guises;^ such^ a.s thematic discussion, 
literary understanding, and so on. in all of these, the students 
study the story not to improve their grammar or to develop a 
distinctive voice in English, or for any other functional purpose, 
but to interpret it as literature^^ -_ ^ -_ 

What kind of activities will such study involve? This question 
may concern a single aspect of the story, or the_eniire_story. Gosta 
{1983) -Selects an appropriate -Sfia of a short story for study: Topics 
include conflict, irony, endings, point of view, and others. 
McConochie (1975) applies this typical approach through 
comprehension and discussion que ^vlbns. Mullen (1984) leads the 
reader to understand ^^ch cbmpbheht of the story and then exhorts 
hirh or her to probe for deeper meaning. Thus the activities. of 
literary iniorpretation, fir ixom _ beihg_ esoterici _are_ simply 
questions abouL the story's significance and directions to students 
to search for such meanings. When the questions are well thought 
out and both imagf aatively and pleasantly put forth, the technique 
is effective. But requests to search for aspects that the instructor 
considers profound and that are hot tied to the students' experience 
of the story ct jhdt hold their attehtibh. 

What_ literary, interpretatioji j:ah and should be if it is 

undertakea in the £Sb context is a system of questions and 
directions that stimulate discussion, both about the literature and 
about the culture in which it is set. Povey (1984) says his anthology 
-'provides a unique method of challenging their linguistic 
hahdicap>s through productive ahd original classrobrh activities, 
both oral and written. It introduces topic? appropriate to their 
sophistication and learning-presenting American beliefs and 
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felm¥K>r tfirau^ literature fuid sustain yigbroi^ 

mtercattural cUscussion" (p. v). He includes (a) psential and well- 
structur^ background material for e|u:h story; (bj the atdries^wiSi 
minimal glosses; and (c) end materiaU ihjcLudihg 
sion questions, questions to ponder ibnc^ the cnai'actera and 
plbt^ questibhs io lead studi^^td^ the major issues of tAe 

storj^s^ and t^SLjbr dtscassion. As Leki (19d4) has rightly 
bb^ved^ -Although Povey does not introduce the traditional 
apparatus for literary analysis (for exampleKchara<H;er^ 
theme, the elements of fictibn) his detuled^d thbiightiuJ su 
marieo imd culture hbtes are perhai» mbi^imme£a^ as 
in^pdiictibn to the at^ti^W' li^T^^M^^ this level are 

neither Jmld questions jtJ^ut^ exhortations to students 

^ l^kfi^^bme^^cteep Instead, are the best, the mbst 

interesdn^fflid most catalytic students can be asked to 

consider and discuss. The net effect of these questibhs is_that they 
^t students thinking about and questibiuhg the^asaumpti^ of 
the culture iii which they aj^curMntly. living, the culture from 
which they came, and the^id^titx^m bbffi. 

Of i^urie even^veno^ stodento may find it difilcultat times, 
even such questions a guides, te muster enough language 
resomxea or to integrate them suffidentiy to Mk questibhs afeut 
the society in which they reside acid whbse l£^^uag«L they^ 
learning. If so, simpler activities can usually aid the student to 
become immersed in, understand, and question culturai 
Msimptibhs in the targ^^ crws, in Marahall'a (1979) 

wbnis, ;*thbae bam and culture across which all 

literature fioMtums" (p. 332). Role playing particular cultiiie*a^ 
points of view^ for example, is a time-hbnbrecb useful activity. It 
helps the students to recognize mbde^^ 

target culture. Again, nbdilSrihg tJie^toi^bf i sto of 
the student^ native cultiirecah_sharpeh fus her perception of 
cultural difierehcesr as chso^^ to reflect cultural 

difierehces; is a useful follow-up to a story Uiat opens one or 

another cultural value or assumption to new scnit^y. While these 
rad other similar activities are tibt unique to iiterature-based 

classes, they take on a special nchnesaih this context. 

Friction leiida itself to a speciaJ brand of ^St activity, the 
activity it stimulates il^hbt ^^eived ^ a series of tasks, but 
received TOth ah excitement derived from the thought 

and feeling thatreaders are moved to bring tothat life. Iii contrast, 
some texts blandly apply a rigid formula aiid fbrmat for exposing 
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the CSL reader to fictibh. It can be hoped that tiiis uhbrigihal 
apprjt^achJHas little f uture 

T&e^ movement Jback io ihe story i^lf sKbuld be ehcburag^ 

drawing on the magic of stor^Uing^ ^^^^^^^^t^^z^^^P^'^^^^i^ 
reacting to the tale. This old tradition, applied to the BSb context, 
needs few if any devices or activities. Activity arises from the 
story's inherent power to engender discussion and debate to get 
students ihyblved, Such ihyolyemeht is guaranteed wiien reader/ 
listens ire xaughl by i^cKJd story % revelation of the self or a 
personain^a^cultt;^ Common sense says thatiihderstahdihg and 
then expressing feelingps m*e ^mong the most interesting and 
healthiest processes available to human beings. Indeed, this is 
what it means to become an interpreter of literature. 




s 

The Place of Llteraturi ln 
tHeTeachlng of liL 

Marckwardt (1978) states^ some general principles about how 
literature can best be used in ESL contexts Because of the JlexiBJe 
nature of literatureKthe role of literal ifie ESE curriculum 
varies aceor<lihg to Uie specific. situat the aims of teaching 

English. ThiaisLthe natural starting p»int for determining the best 
use oiLliter^turis inthectirriculum. Many diverse suggestions are 
naturally to be expected. The most frequently stated purposes 
include (a) appreciation arid erydymerit of literature; (bl the 
refinement of language skills; ^c) the stimulatibh of more ac^^ 
leariiuig; (d) a stimulus for advanced discussion; and (ej personal 
growth. 

The pnmary purp^ in ESL-that of appreciation 

aiid enjoyment-ctoes not cor^ with the goal of iearning (Povey^ 
i_®^t^^ l^^'^* ^® P^*^'^ enjiiyment is ia key fe making 
iearning desirable. Literattire cw also, according to QTSfieh and 
Young (1979)^ help/*students consolidate previbiusly learned but 
not necesMrily well-aequ^^^ finishing 
touches oh the studehteVlaui^age fevelopmeht. Another optimum 
use of fiction^ jjcetryHandA-ama is, Kcording to Bradford (1968), to 
stimulate iurtiier and more advanced study. 

-.. in short. literature must challenge students to attam more and 
more knowledge and develop their cognitive abilities. To this end, 
the teacher should not select literature that is too elementary: 
While the reader must understand what words mean, 

iJF the sr^ader Understands the language of a stbr>^, then the 
story 11 be of ho value to him as a lahgiiage Learnirig 
device. , . . Similarly^ a sfcry can teach^s^ structure 
only if that stoi^ymtrbduces sentence structures with which 
the reader is not familiar. (Bradford, 1968, p. 205} 

It is not strictly accurate that students learn only when they are 
exposed to unfamiliar structures, as it has been shown that pri^ r 
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knowledge-contribiites td learning. Nevertheless BradA>r(l makes 
an important point: hiteraiure ts use&^well when it J^-^^to 
chailenge and prod students to learn more. He also urg^^ that 
literature be u^ in £SL only if it teachei^ more effectively than 
other prose fi>rins. This criterion may be overly restrictive. 
However, the point reihaihs that literature is put to optimum use 
when it stimulates the reader's learr>ihg. AMordihg to Widdowsoh 
( 1975): -'The^reaaer of literature. ha: h : expectations arousiKLby 
the patterns of language which g;vv shape to the writer's 
perceptions of this other reality and then experiences its 
elusiyenesijp these expectations are denied when the patterns 
change" (p. 70). The reader^ then^ is stimulated discover how the 
unique patterns of Utera^^^ l 

& final opMmux^ use of literature ^cihcernis the reader himself 

or herself: LSers^m^ cs^a^shbiMstimujatethe pet^on!a 6v^^ 
growth, it should be a starting point for hi^er-L vel discussions 
concerning the seUT in aU ite ^ispects and especully within the 
target culture. It oBets the reader an^^p|X)rtunity for catharsis and 
the ihtegratiph of discordant and cbilflictiiig forces in His or her life. 
If su^essfiiUy ab6bri)ed^ Uterature s^^ As McKay 

Ci982) explains^ the readings of literature iah be_ ah ihtehse 
personal experience. It can stimulate |^r^nal, moral^ p^^ 
iogical, emotional, and intellectual growth. It shoald develop what 
DiPietro (1982) says ESL teachers have neglected, **a concept of the 
learner as a whcde person 

How much English do students heed to begin to discover and 
take^vfiuiiage of thc^ benefits? Qpihib 

prerequisites for beginning^ woS m a ston^^or a4ilay^ 

McConochie (1979) expresses a deBnite point of view in her article 
demonstrating the use of poeUy for young learners. She 
recommends beginning teaching ^ihildren jK)etry when they are 
between the ages of 5 and 10. Allen (1979) generally concurs, 
advcK^atihgLpoetry ahd st^^ for children even at age 3, and she 
too offers specSiciug^siiohs. Adults^lsd heed,_like, and irah learn 
from literature, and DiPietro (19B3) says not enough hasJSeenJbne 
for this group with literature, leaving '^largely unad^ressed the 
question of what to do at higher levels where the reading of 
literature has bee'» undertaken" (p. 44). This tendency is changing 
rapidly but remains ah issue, The question of what linguistic level 
U mosi appropriate &r beginning teaching literature to ESL 
students persists for many (Muyskens, 1983): 

LOhe scholar I 5Uggests that literary texts be introduced at 
beginnthg levels in order to prepare students to approach 
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literature effectively in college. Not all Jbreign lanpiage 
e<iu<»U)r8 a^ee, however, Ealer ahdJBolin^^ lor example, 
strongly urg^ that^tadeiits §e keU prepared linguistioally 
before entering into Bte intricacies of literature. This 
debatei:>n the separation between lanfuage and literary 
study is not new. Castaneda, for one, firmly believes that 
langimge can and indeed should be taught throu^ 
literature. (p; 413) 

MuysSens* criterion for deciding when it is best to introduce 
literature into foreign language Icarmng centers bh the learner. 

Whether literature is introduced esu-^^ or leU*^ in a student*s 
ESL training^ another question airues:^bw should the literature 
most effectively be iwed^^ome ofthe many models, suffiestioris, 
ahd.p^ssibiliiics ham been desert^ here. Ashmead (1965) ofiers 
addit^nal ways to treat target language liteiary nm ah 
ESfc a)ntext. Such models stimulate the irigehui^ of other. ESE 
professionals to develop additional 6pi»i*lhiUea for^tudMts and 
teachei^ tdeiyoy_literatur^ Marckwaflt B9t8)5iscusses obstacles 
such as the traditional wi^^^ teaching the native literature in a 
particular pla^.Butsuch^alHimtations may be overcome in the 
pi^ess bf„tteating^t^^^ variety of study opportunities for 

ESL students that literature surely allows. - 
^ When and how often should literature be used ih ESL? That is, 
how much literature should be ihcludi^ in the ESL cmricuJum? 
There are no definite answers or certain rules. Widdowson (1983) 
^ints but that no one u^ges the exclus^ ase of literature in ESL. 
But like communi^tive sy^ the Silen*, Way, total Physical 
Bes|»hse, and the myriad other language methods on the market, 
literature is "an available resource" (p. 34). It is a valuable 
resource with many optimum uses for teachers and students. 
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QUidellrLts for Sejectm| 
an^ Editing UteritU re 
for tHe ESL Classroom 



No at^ussteniEUterat^^ ESfc is complete without guidelines 
Sr^efetmgJtttd preparing literary materials for classroom use by 
ESL teachers and stuitents. In fact> both stages are crucial tb tfie 
enjoyment and study of literature. Unless bbthsta^s fiie handled 
«vell,Jite«tufe staiidy will not M frmtful iit Jast very long in the 
ESL worlds In cddiUoh, the preparation of teachers is crucial to the 
learning of Jiteratiurein context These two matters have 

beehMthoi^ughly ilt^msaed elsewhere that only the rough liiies of 
the vanousalternatives aresketeh 

fitgenerai, the barriers between the literature and thie student 
should be kept to a minimum. Sbmetiihei a J>ar^^ a linguistic 
item that iS: too difHcult for _the_ student ie g , unfamiliar 
TOcabuiary). But sometimes harncrs axe create devices 
that ^ters may think Jelp'kudents but actually confuse them. 
Simpliria^ abridged, and glossed texts abound in the ESL 
|mblishb?g wo^'-^ despite the dangers of textual distortion inherent 
in sioch alter : ;r i "^hey are rarely uniformi and rarely adhere to 
their purpssi ><:ei|t view of simplified literary texts is offered 
^y Mitchell ,1984). Marckwardt ilgTSJ points out that some 
''simplified texte change xon^ and words and often make 

the original len^fi longer*' (p. 54). Such editions cpncehtfate on 
vocabulary simplification, but are not concerned about complex 
syntex, which is an equally iitijK^rtaht as^cA of- any. text: 
Abridgements or reductidhs^fteh greatly distort texts, and for this 

reason are strenuously a v^^ 

How useful are adaptations? Marckwardt (1978) concludes 
through ah iha of a Jack London abridgement that each 
ilt^ation represents gains and losses that must be weighed 
carefuUy: Others are more vehemently committed to one or 
another position ab<>ut altered texts. O'Briea and Young (19791 
declare that advanced .students want to_ and can handle unedited 
texts. Bradford (19B8) urges the use of complete pieces but ac 
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knowledges that excerpts are sometimes necessary and shoald be 
treated as complete units. Ashmead (1967) considers abridgements 
to be downright destructive: "I do not regard the attempt of one 
series to reduce Moby-Dick U> 2400 words, Hack Finn to 2400_ 
wi^(^QlPj>rtnxii of aXac& to 2000 wordL as aids in the teaching of 
the American Ji6vel-_-quite the reverse^ <p J5j Slager (JL9B5l,_ih_a 
discussion of the problems of selecting and editing literature ibr 
ESL, states, "An introduction to imaginative literature should not 
present simplUied versiq^^ because they "have no place in a lit- 
erature anthology"! p. 129). He did, however, shorten some selec- 
tidhs mthbut, he feels, destrbyihg the pi^es. Muyskehs (1983) 
seemilo agrecLM^ith JSlager but notes tKe diificulty of nhdihg uh- 
abrid^^ works with sufficient introductory and supporting 
materials. _ ^ 

The opposite fx^sition is representi^i as much by those who dis- 
cuss their actti|yi:iassitN>m pra^^ of using simplified texts le.g. , 
Abererombie^ 1963)^ assuming such texj^ are necessary, as by those 
who formally Suggest that nofc enough U known afeut foreign 
students' readihessibrunaitered^text& Arguments fbraltered texts 
often point out student tmreadiiiess^^J^r than d^^ly sug- 
gesting text modificatiorr. They often also show up in arguments for 
the selection af literature^ as discusi^ later in this section. 

the ainpunt of direct contact witil an linaltered literature text 
that is appropriate for ESL students depends: first of all oh their 
level iiLEhglishj bejsihm^ Two crucial 

Im^is&ciactors are voca£ui^ syntax. Marckwardt (I9T8) 
says the importance of the vocabulary problem is probably over- 
stated. Acknowledging that students may encounter many 
unfamiliar words in a single piece of literatiure, he favors vocabu- 
lary aajuisition thrpugh cdhtes^^^ and repeated contact^ rather than 
thrpugh memorizatibh. He suggests also that students study pre- 
fixes; .suBices, ^hd cdghates, and use ah English^ohly dictionary . 
Slager (1966) concurs; with the Reminder that even though, the 
dictionary helps only with conventional senses of words, it is an 
imiM>rtant but not exclusive source of linguistic information. 

The situatiph with syntax is hot as clear jprimarily because of a 
lack of knowledge about its real complexity for EISL students. Scott 
(19M) states, '^eVe ho readily avai^ tabulatioh of syntactic 
stnictures iiterms of their frequency of occurrences^ 
vocabulary items" (p: 492), and points out the need for a more 
scientific approach to syntax. Harris and Harris (1967) also discuss 
the lack of verifiable syntactic information. Thus scholars and 
teachers rhay have a sense of the extent of lexical and syntactical 
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difHcultie^of literature lor ESL students, but they have no 
einpiricilmeMae of difficulty. 

- A related question is whether determining the precise 
difficulty of words and sentences for ESL students is pertinent to 
their success. Can they learn from unedited literature without 
their teachers-or they themselves. that matter-knowing which 
words and sM^tences.^^^ difficult? Potter (1983) 

explains that resude the meaning of a text according to 

^erai and specific background infofmatibn that they bring to the 
task; &holars generally concur that students heed hot cdthprehend 
everything they read, as geheraLcbmprehehsib^ 
inability 1U> grasp various difficult ^iructurea (Buckton, 1983; 
Pbyey, 1%7). Indeed, Barry (1553) argues that an overload of 
linguistic ihformaiionxan hurt rather than help fluency. 

The ^stiifficttlt challenge of literature is lessened by cultural 
knowl^ge ESt professionals agree that when cultural, in- 
formation is ini^rpofated in the text students grasp complex 
material more readily. E^)vey (I967)8u^ea^ that cultural barriers 
are morejikely than langiiage difficulttea to confuse students^. 
Thus the selection and preparation for students must 

take culture ihta account mid help students understand it. In 
discussing Matthew Arnold's The Scholar Gypsy," for example. 
Munroj:i969j acknowledges that students who are ihtimidateiby 
^e poem cannot apprecial^ it. However, he does^ not Believe 
glossings are a blution, Marehall Ug^^^ of 
altemptins to teach_ Hop^^ in^ tropical 

(rli^te where show simply the elements, this barrier 

is ihde^ achallehge should be replete with cultural 

ihfoTi^iiQn emd^edited to help students recreate the scene they are 
rMSng about, perhaps even visually (Bucktohi 1983) la such a 
situation the book functions as a prop, ofleriiig the kiniof cultural 
orientation, for example, that heli^JBa (1978) Filipino 
students appreciate and effectively inteipret two American short 
stories. Thus literature ihat strikes "a balance between writing 
which stresses cu^^ the generality of hUmah 

embtu^ns^anitJlose cultural elements which ar st speciScally 
radindividually American" (Fovey, 1967^ p. 44 ost accessible 
for ESL students. Even though true biciUturality may be impos- 
sible, it m^y be a reasonable educational goal (Marckwardt, 19781. 

addition to the obligation to supply normative students v *th 

essential culturaLihformattbn, the editors of literary ESL texts 
he^ to meet several criteria, these criteria include (a) contem- 
poraneity, (b) cultural and geographical ihclusiveness, Ic) brevity, 
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(3) accessibility c^f a^tyle ahi appropriateness tithe st^ 

(e) completeness, and (fi cuiturai significance and interest, or 

univerpaiity. 



Editor's 8riterta 



CoMemporaneily. Few scholars or critics find fault with the 
mteridn of: contempt Old words and distant historical 

events add little toESL students' experience of literalure^ and may 
even, discourage them. When siudehts can see in the literatiire 
aspMteJof the tar^t euLture_^t^^ La daily life, they 

receive a learnir ^ reinforcement (Adeyanju, 1978): 

/nc/iisu^^n^ess. The literature chosen should represont as much 
of the English-speaking w^^ as possible (Marckwardt, 1978). 
Slager (1965) notes : that such literature is easily accessible- 
literature irom Nigeria, India, Ire Is ^ sid so on. 

flrept^ The works should be relatively ^l ief^ for novels, 

discussed shortly, brevity will improve the teacher's chances of 
maintaiiiuig students^ iiiterest throughout a lesson. If they have to 
struggle for too longi^th an Lnfamiliar lext, they may lose 
interest (Adeyanju, 1978). 



_ Ac^ssibility of Stylei-The work should hu^ a an access^le siyrle 
(Adeyanju, 1978): Indeed,^ style is a major iactor m determining 
whether the piece is literary (Slager^ 1963). The works should have 
interest value for ESL studentsj fiction's plots and subject matter 
should be attractive (Adeyanju, 1978). 

_ _ €bmplet£ne8s. &s discussed^ ihahy teachers feel complete works 
are best; if only; as Marckwardt-(i97Sl suggests^ "to demonstrate 
that literary works do have a beginning, a middle, and an end** (p. 
67). 

J Cutturat SJ^hificahce. Fihallyi they should-^ culturally sig- 
ruficant and, if possible^ universal (Adeyaryu, 1978). Interestingly, 
severaL^hblara agreis that a work, heed hot be a classic or ^eat 
UteratSe to be useful m ESfc (Povey, 1979; Widdowson, 1975):^ 
the same time, notes Slager (1965), ''writers of distinction" are 
"just as accessible as writors of k:^ser steture" (p. 129), if chosen 
carefiilly. He contends that F^.aiKiier, Jaities, and Conrad have 
prohibitively complex styles. But such a blanket exclusion of 
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authors is unwarranted bi^^^ teachers know fiovi^ to select ar ' 

present literfiuy works for ESE 

B^bM i^^^ generally speal ing, the jiteratUri^ 

chosezL shauld consider and be related to the surrounding society 
and its learning goals. In most cultures, literature is a way to 
preserve and transmit the cultural heritage (Marckwardt, 15781 
Observation of local education and the state of English provides a 
starting point frbih which to develop a nonnative literary 
curriculum. 

^ BTifSly presented, these are the main criteria used repeatedly 
ia the selection of literature for ESL students, Jacbby (1985) and 
teki (i984j provide comprehensive surveys of two cbntempbrary 
anthologies alm»a at ESL students. But what liierature are these 
si^udents actually reading buteide of aass^ They are tm^ 
av: 8teries witii short but complex, plots and ciear solutions 
(Tienhger^ 1979), and btfeer narratives, attracted by their 
mbtivaiabnal value (Kersch^ Several teachefs and 

scholars have recorded their ESL studente^ exi^ with 
contemporary and recent writers (Hergt, 1978; Hbegel, 1977; 
MarckwMdt, 1978k=Melt2er, 1984; Schierwionke,. 1978; Wolter, 
1977). DiPietrb (1982) zstresses the imiMi^ ethnic 
themes and writers in ESE classes^ iuggesting particular pieces 
and authbrB^ This, approach is simply another dimension of the 
need^&r inctusiveness regarding the literatures available in 
Er glish to ESL teachers and studet. the literature of the wbrld 
is a single broad panorama" (Mar irdt, 1978, 4>._29h replete 
with valuable literary resbun PHe vast body includes 
traditibhal classics^ modern ihhb\__ iri^^ ad perennial children's 
favbrites (Marckwirdt^ 1978); stories that nee - icting out and 
nbaveri^ clues^ (Bradford, 1968); and possibiliti"^:. .aydhd any one 
teacher magining. 

The potential of the novel in the ESL classroom has been; Lb 
some extent^ a separate question^ primarily. because of its length; 
While the other selection criterifiL easily apply to^ the novel, the 
issue bf length is fiL unique criterion with respect to thft novel. It 
ihvblve^ the ^tiestio how to maintain students- interest 
throughout a long, perhaps complex story. Another qu£ btibh is how 
to obtain wJiat are. in some instances, hot easily available 
materials. Fortunately, sblutibhs are available;, ranging fram 
Marckv/ardt's (1978) 5uggestibh to select chapters or episodes to be 
read in English while the reihainder of the novel is read in 
trahslatibh ta Yorke'^ a980j procedure: clip key passages trdrti the 
first two-thirds of a novel: give ane passage to each .student have 
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students read and p^^^^ for presehtation to the 

cLass; finall^ the entirc class_c^fcn_reaittiefmal tfiird ottfte novel. 
Such suggestions seeK ta avoid the dre^ory reading ^ long, 
culturaily distant novels that nonnative readers find distasteful 
(Kumar, 1978). As noted earlier, connotatidn arid abridgement 
may not solve this problem. Innbvative use of authentic mateHuls, 
such as those described^if well-arranged^ ca/i play a: valid role in 
ESL while the full work remains easily availab^ nearby. 

[nthisj*igard; more^not less^ thaitfie fii! woikis necessary. 

Slager |i96S) has pointed out how introductory materisds^ welU 
chosen biographical facts, and explanations, wmn appropriate, can 
aid (nnt interfere wii;h) comprehension. One example is the need to 
explaui to some studeiitf what the O^pus complex is before they 
read Frank OX!bnher*s "My Oedipus Complex. Mri: addition, short 
supplementary manuals can enable readers to Hnd ihibrmatioh if 

andwJShtfieyi^mreit - _ _ 

The best and most important resource-^by no means 
supplementary-is the teachc^r. The best selected and edited 
literary materials are simply not suiBlcient without teachers. The 
most serious lack in ESL instruction is not that of appropriate 
literery materials but that of teachers traih^well enough to use 
them as they become available. V^iddbwsdh (1983) observes: 

As language teaching increasingly chose linguistic^ as its 
pK>iht of reference* Jitera^^ was ruled out of court very 
largely because Iihguiste^eheraiI>^S|>eakihg^are_h 
ary scholars^ it*s amazing hew much phHistinism there is 
among linguiste and applied lingiusts. It's rather surpris- 
liig how few people concerned with language these days 
have any interest in or knowledge about literature, (p. 34) 

The absence of methodology courses in teaching literature has been 
cited as a current deficiency in the curriculum (Muyskens, 1983)v 

Perhaps the key word iri leeurriing about using literature iri ESL 
is hot trainings with its ri^d cohhotatiohs, but exi]K)Sixe, 
Nevertheless, the reaJ work x^fjncUcihg. literature ^ccesSLble 
enjoyable to ESL students and teachers Jies not irx materials 
seiection,^^ but in the best teacher-training and in-service courses 
possible. Sensitivity exercises and sessions can help teachers who 
are intimidated by literature to become more aware that it is an 
already-familiar use of the language. OhJiJarger scale, graduate 
seminars can be oilered oh literature and ESL. Such i?ducatioh can 
take jnany forms, as adihihistratcr5, scholars, and teachers seek to 
address their needs: Whatever resources they invent or discover; 
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teachers will ultimately feel freer to make lull use 6C ehjcy, and 
even create original literary materials for their students' use and 
appreciation. 
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